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ITS NOVELT Y—Combining scope of ocean travel with interest of a river trip—vast- 
ness and detail, sea views and landscapes—as by no other route. 
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e CUISINE—The perfection of gastronomic art applied to choicest and freshest products of 
land and sea—a revelation made doubly welcome by the always appetizing atmosphere. 

; ° A LA CARTE—Meals served on the Euro- 

President McKinley | ra rian, at moderate prices, enabling pas = Saal | 

WROTE A FRIEND sengers,especially when there are two or more oo 
in a party, to live economi- = 
cally as well as bountifully. 

PLACES VISITED—Buffalo, 

the Electric city of the Empire 

State—Cleveland, Queen city 

of the lakes—Detroit, metrop- 

olis of Michigan — historic 





















**. , . Last summer I took a trip from 


Cleveland to Duluth on the ‘ Northwest,’ 
and never did I have a more enjoyable 
vacation. The scenery is superb, and the 
vessel a veritable floating palace. . . .” 


mous locks, the estin [ie 
the world—Duluth, the Quy 
zenith city, immortalized 
by Proctor Knott, and its 
lake-side twin, Superior. 
STOP-OVER : 
PRIVILEGES Sze 
—While at most act yeh 
of these places time is given for a brief but satisfying carriage 
drive, stop-over checks are issued, 
good for the entire season. 
SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ING unsurpassed is to be enjoyed at 
the head take Superior. &% Steam 
and Naphtha Launches for pleasure 
j ‘ petty parties can be had at moderate rates. 
7 SP © , NATURAL WOND t tri- 
0 nh & = Br Aa umphs of engineeri ill, innu- 
’ 3 é ne - . with their seayees 
otels and cottages, sleepy old Cana- 
dian towns with quaint peculiarities, 
Indian on ancient — 
posts unting-grounds, modern 
mines and fisheries, the Painted 
Rocks and relics of a by-gone race— 
and always round about the varied 
shipping of the lakes, and over all 
the panorama of the Northern sky. 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that 
President McKinley found such a 
trip so entirely enjoyable. 

FARTHER WEST—At Duluth 
direct connection is made with the 
Great Northern Railway and the 
Northern Pacific Railway to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kootenai min- 
ing districts, Yellowstone National 

Park and the Pacific Coast. 
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bookshops, old documents, and rare manuscript. 
accuracy of which has been carefully verified, has been incorporated in these stories, :: i: i: 3 
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T= COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


By JOHN R. MUSICK 


The author has given to this, his life-work, ten years of almost constant research among libraries, 
Considerable new historical data, the authority and 


Interwoven with Twelve Tales, Rich in Love, Adventure, War, Superstition and Pa- 





triotism, is the Complete Narrative of Our Country’s Discovery and Development from 





1492 to 1894 with Every Essential Event and Personage Fascinatingly Presented. 





** Imagination enters into the nar- 
rative, and reports conversations at 


A LITERARY PICTURE OF THE PAST. 





courts, at convents, and on ship- 
board, but it plays no pranks with 
biography and history, and it takes 
no liberties with accepted facts. 


Many characters and scenes are the 
creation of the author, but historical and 
annals are presented with conscien- the 
tious fidelity.”— Home /ournai, to 
New York. 


Peoples of the Various Periods are Portray 
Dramatic Power as to Enthrall the 


The Customs, Manners, and Every-Day Life of the 
ed with such 
Imagination 


tivate the Interest. Profuse Illustrations Contribute 
ividness with which Past Scenes are Imprinted 


on the Mind. & 2 SF 8S HS SF SS SF 
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** History makes men wise,and in 
proportion as their minds are influ 
enced by a love of their country, so 
they will always feel a desire to 


become more and more familiar with 
the most Authentic Accounts of its 
Origin, Progress, and Present Impor- 
tance.’’—Lorp Bacon, 


eo -)~<@ 


HISTORY THROBBING WITH ROMANCE. 





These charming stories are abundantly endowed with the human 


passions, that constitute the varied 


aspirations, achievements, and 


d of the past. The reader is irresistibly carried on and on 


with absorbing interest through the different stages of weal and wo. From the story of the Little Pinta 
turning her prow toward the mysterious Western seas, down to the story of the great united nation 
lized & me Chicago World’s Columbian Exposition, the chain of delightful romance is unbroken. 


Titles of The Twelve Volumes. 





L. COLUMBIA ; 


IL. : 
A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 


Il. ST. AUGUSTINE: 


A Story of the Huguenots. 


IV. POCAHONTAS: 


A Story of Virginia. 


A Story of the Discovery of America. | 
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A Story of Massachusetts. 
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A Story of Bacon's Rebellion, 
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VII. 


° 
e 
A Story of the French and Indian Wars, 


ENCE : 


A Story of the American Revolution. 
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XL 
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A Story of the War of 1812. 


LED PRIDE: 


A Story of the Mexican War. 


A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


SOME OPINIONS OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 


President WM. McKINLEY: 


“¢The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
are really one of the most beautiful 
roductions of the American press I 


«+A pleasure conferred upon those 
who may be so fortunate as to possess 
the work.” manner.” 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President Yale University: 

** May I also express my appreciation of ‘ The 
Columbian Historical Novels.’ I have been much 
interested in the volumes. The author seems to 
me to have accomplished his purpose very suc- 
cessfully.” 


L. & WOLFE, State Superintendent Public 
Schools for Missouri : 
‘These stories have movement, vivacity, and 
literary merit, and will be read by tens of thousands 
who find severe history tiresome.”’ 


LEVI P. MORTON, Ex-Governor of 


** ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ 


ve ever seen. The idea in writing possess universal interest, and they 
them is certainly a most patriotic one. tej] the story of the new world in 
a unique, pleasant, and instructive 


New York: Missouri : 


pleasure in the perusal. 


fiction,” 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS, President Brown University: 
‘*I knew my family would be greatly interested 
and delighted with ‘The Columbian Historical 
Novels.” This has proved to be the case. The 
work is most elegantly bound and published.” 


N. J. SMITH, President I. 0. 0. F, Library 
Association, Washington: 


\ 
**In the harmonious blending of a thrilling ro- 


mance with the most important facts in the history 
of ourcountry, they are without a parallel.’’ 


ELEGANT EXAMPLES OF HIGH-CLASS BOOK-MAKING. 





Twelve Beautifully Bound Volumes with Historical Index, Chronology and 


Map of the P, 


in Each Volume. Over 5,000 Pages and 300 Illustra- 


tions by F. A. Carter, Many of Them Half-Tone Plates. Each Volume is 
Complete in Itself. Sold by Subscription, for Cash, or on Instalments. % % 


Send 10 cents for elegantly illustrated prospectus, with 





selections from the stories and over 100 pictures... .. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Hon. WM. J. STONE, Ex-Governor of 


“T have read * The Columbian His- 
torical Novels,’ and have found great 
2 They are well 
conceived, constituting a popular and 
charming combination of history and 





Hon, JOHN J. INGALLS, Ex-0. & 
Senator: 


“*¢The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
have all been good. I read * The Witch 
of Salem’ with special interest, as my 
ancestors migrated to Essex county in 
1628, and I was born in the immediate 
neighborhood.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COURTING OF PROSPERITY. 


TTERANCES from the Administration touching upon the 
desired return of prosperity are eagerly taken up by the 
President McKinley, at the International Commercial 
Congress held in Philadelphia last week, said: 


press. 


“Let me tell you, my countrymen, a resuscitation will not be 
promoted by recrimination. The distrust of the present will not 
be removed by distrust of the future. A patriot makes a better 
citizen than a pessimist, and we have got to be patient, for much 
as we may want to move out of the old house we can not do it 
until the new one is finished. A tariff law half made is of no 
practical use except to indicate that in a little while a whole tariff 
law will be done, and it is making progress. It is reaching the 
end, and when the end comes we will have business confidence 
and industrial activity. Let us keep stout hearts and steady 
heads. The country is not going backward but forward. Amer- 
ican energy has not been destroyed by the storms of the past. It 
will yet triumph through wise and beneficent legislation.” 


Secretary Gage, of the Treasury Department, who has promised 
to address a number of business men’s organizations in different 
cities successively, spoke first to the commercial clubs of Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, assembled in the city last 
named. Mr. Gage, stating that he spoke by authority of the 


President, on the two themes of tariff and public finances, said 
in part: 


“Over fifty times I have been asked, ‘When will the tariff dis- 
cussion end and the measures proposed receive the final vote 
which will formulate the measure into law?’ Over fifty times 
more I have been asked, ‘Have the financial reforms, for which 
the people struggled in November last, been forgotten ?’ 

“Now, it is not to be wondered at that you who have so long 
borne the burden and anxiety and fear, who have so long waited 





and watched for the restoration of conditions upon which some 
secure estimate of to-morrow can be made, should grow nervous 
and impatient over every act or word which seems to suggest 
doubt or delay in the establishment of such conditions. I have 
thought that on this occasion I could do no better service than to 
give you needed reassurance and hope. As to the great fabric 
now before Congress, known as the tariff bill, I have nothing to 
say in detail. I want to bear testimony, however, to the zeal and 
good faith of those in both Houses who have that measure in 
charge. ... And I prophesy an early result in the national 
councils to which this great commercial question is now com- 
mitted. I make these remarks, not to defend a body for whom I 
hold no commission to speak, but to correct, in one direction, if I 
may, the operation of an injurious sentiment—a sentiment which 
is sowing evil seeds in many directions. It is dividing classes, 
destroying unity, and breeding hatreds. The one word for that 
sentiment is ‘distrust.’ Faith and courage lead to conquest and 
victory. Distrust paralyzes and destroys. 

“ As to the financial question, to which I have already referred, 
I must content myself with few words. I am glad that they may 
be words of assurance. If any of you harbor the suspicion that 
the Administration, but just now installed into the responsibili- 
ties of high office, has forgotten or is likely to forget the mandate 
of the people, whose voice in behalf of honest money and sound 
finances rang out aloud and clear in November last, put that sus- 
picion aside. It is unjust and unfounded. In good time and in 
proper order the affirmative evidences of my declaration will ap- 
pear. In the mean time, my friends, do your part to help those 
charged with the legislative and administrative duties.” 


President’s Words Fitly Spoken.—‘‘The President knows 
and feels the distress which has prevailed. He understands the 
impatience at the delay in the return of good times. But he asks 
for fair play. He does not so much plead for it as demand it in the 
name of truth and justice. His sentences are as clear-cut asa 
cameo, and each one of them condenses a philosophy. ‘Resusci- 
tation will not be promoted by recrimination.’ ‘The distress of 
the present will not be relieved by distrust of the future.’ ‘A 
patriot makes a better citizen than a pessimist.’ ‘A tariff law 
half made is of no practical use except to indicate that in a little 
while a whole tariff law will be done.’ These sentences go to the 
heart of the matter. New activity must come from new condi- 
tions. The new conditions are being made by new legislation, and 
we can not expect the fruits until the seed is sown and ripened. 
The President has compressed the whole situation into words that 
breathe and thoughts that burn, and they will be heard and heeded 
throughout the land.”"—7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Making a Tactical Mistake.—“It is gratifying to get from 
Secretary Gage a positive declaration that at its next session 
Congress will take hold of the currency question and will put on 
the statute-book a comprehensive and adequate measure of re- 
form. But the next session will not begin till December, and it 
will be warm weather in 1898 before a currency bill can be got 
through the Senate, with all its cheap-money members, no matter 
how energetically it is pushed through the House. Mr. Gage’s 
confidence rests on his conversations with members of Congress, 
but even if he has had sufficient assurances from the men who are 
potent in the House of Representatives he can not be very sure 
of the sort of a bill that would be passed by the Senate. Mr. 
Aldrich has been able to get a working majority for his tariff bill 
by giving the Rocky Mountain Senators whatever they asked, but 
what can he give them next year to secure their support of a real 
currency-reform bill? A year from now Congressmen will be 
struggling for their renominations, and if the cheap-money men 
are noisy and threatening in their sections their courage in sup- 
porting sound-money legislation may ooze out. The Republicans 
have already done a good deal to alienate their allies of the gold 
Democracy, without whom they would not have carried the last 
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election, and if they try to reach a compromise on the currency 
with the Republicans of the silver States they will get no Demo- 
cratic help whatever. While the Democratic Party is dominated 
by the cheap-money men we can not view with much satisfaction 
the prospect of a House of Representatives controlled by it, and 
we believe the Republicans are making a tactical mistake in put- 
ting off the rectification of the currency till all their Democratic 
allies have deserted them and the district nominating conventions 
have made members of Congress timid.”—7he Journal of Com- 
merce (Fin.), New York. 


Care and Patience Needed.—‘“Such words from such a man 
ought to impress the public with the importance of careful and 
patient handling of the financial question. To be done well it 
must be done deliberately, for the question is by no means so 
simple as it seems. To get together a hodge-podge compromise 
would leave almost as much work to be done to render it worka- 
ble as would be called for by a readjustment that should last. A 
few men with despotic powers might, it is true, speedily solve the 
problem, but it is not our way to commit great popular interests 
to such management. Patience is required. The road is plain, 
but short cuts are impossible. Offhand suggestions are of little 
value, but they abound. We have heard men of whom calmer 
counsels might be expected, say that the Government ought to 
put up all its silver bullion at auction on the market in one lot, 
and sell it for the best spot price obtainable. If such a sale were 
practicable it would work havoc with exchanges the world over, 
and long delay the advent of the very thing its advocates suggest, 
the reestablishment of our currency on a permanent basis.” — 7he 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


Easier to Do Nothing than Something.—‘‘Some prominent 
Republican newspapers were drifting more and more into the 
position that nothing was necessary if only the Government had 
adequate revenue. This position is a peculiarly dangerous one, 
precisely because it has an element of truth in it. If the Govern- 
ment should have sufficient revenue, and general business should 
gradually improve, there would be no pressing need of currency 
legislation so far as any immediate danger is concerned. All 
the more, however, would it be necessary for those responsible 
for the country’s future financial welfare to bear in mind steadily 
that our monetary system is essentially unsafe, and to see to it 
that it be put on a sound basis while yet there was time, and 
when the absence of immediate peril made wise and deliberate 
action possible and easy. But it is so much easier to do nothing 
than to do something that there was, and is, grave danger that, 
the tariff bill once disposed of, Republicans might be inclined to 
let the money question take care of itself. It is this circumstance 
that gives importance to the words of Secretary Gage. "— 7he 
News (lnd.), Baltimore. 


“The most pathetic and at the same time the most cheerful part 
ef Mr. Gage’s speech was his assurance of prosperity in sight. 
We may imagine how the pale, hard-lined faces of those hungry 
men lighted up as he assured them that their troubles were al- 
most over and that food and clothing awaited them. . . . How 
like a healing balm to the ears of his hearers must have come 
these words, which doubtless each one recognized as an extract 
from his own campaign speech of last year! Wait. Our former 
predictions have failed, but wait. This is an Administration of 
heavy waits.”— The Sentinel (Bryan Dem.), Indianapolis. 


“Just so soon as Republican legislation can take the place of 
the indescribable thing that now answers the place of a tariff law 
and so soon as Republican policies can be adopted in all branches 
of the Government, the Republican Party will respond to the calls 
upon it and fulfil the expectation of the Democrats and Populists 
who are looking to it for salvation. The new doctor is now in 
charge of the patient. Let his directions be rigidly followed and 
the result will be all that can be desired.”— The Dispatch (Rep.), 
St. Paul. 


“Mr. Gage is not a politician gifted in the art of feeding fair 
promises to the ear and breaking them tothe hope. He is a bus- 
iness man who weighs his words and whose heart is in the work 
of financial rehabilitation. The promise is that at the winter’s 
session of Congress broad constructive measures of reform will 
have been formulated for submission to that body.”— 7he Repué- 
lican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


“The idea is, undoubtedly, that the Administration will be able 
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to act with a firmer hand after the tariff is disposed of. But we 
may be sure that the silver Senators have not overlooked this 
little calculation. Those of them who hail from the West get 
more out of the Senate bill as it was reported from the finance 
committee than any other combination of their colleagues. They 
are doing very well indeed, and when it comes to the financial 
question they are likely to block legislation as of yore.”— 7he 
Journal (Ina.), Chicago. 


“There is a tonic and positive inspiration in these ringing 
words. If that Cincinnati gathering of commercial clubs accom- 
plishes nothing else than giving occasion for these most timely 
remarks it will have served a useful purpose.”— 7he /nter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 

“The exhortation comes at the right time, and from the right 
quarter. We look for good effects immediately.”— 7he Courant 
(Rep.), Hartford. 


Political Calamity-Howling.—‘ Nothing has been more amu- 
sing to us, as outsiders, political Uitlanders so to speak, than to 
note the attitudes of the other parties, Populists, Democrats, Re- 
publicans, in regard to ‘hard times.’ The Populists were the 
original ‘calamity-howlers,’ and they have lived up to their repu- 
tation pretty vigorously and consistently everywhere and all the 
time. They were denounced most vehemently by the Republi- 
cans for such a course until the accession of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration and the passage of the Wilson-Gorman tariff. The 
Republicans then became ‘calamity-howlers’ of the most earnest 
kind. Now that the Republicans are in, the Democrats have 
been shouting calamity as tho they enjoyed the shouting if not 
the calamity, and the Republicans are solemnly rebuking such a 
course as very unpatriotic. Secretary Gage the other day, in a 
speech, prescribed the faith-cure for the present depression. He 
didn’t tell us what we are to pin our faith to, whether it is to the 
House tariff bill or to the Senate tariff bill, to McKinley or to 
Congress, but he told us to have faith that times are going to be 
better and they will become better. This is all well enough for 
Republicans, who are in; but it is not altogether practical advice 
for Democrats, who are out, and for Populists, who never have 
been in. Zhe Times, now an independent gold-standard paper, 
says that ‘the croakers have made affairs seem worse than really 
the facts have warranted. Depressing talk is almost as bad as 
depressing realities.’ Yet prior to the repeal of the Sherman law 
no paper was more earnest in its ‘depressing talk’ than 7/e 
Times. The Tribune quotes the utterance of The Times approv- 
ingly, and rebukes Populists and Democrats, saying that they 
‘have been so anxious that no substantial gain in the condition of 
business or of labor should result from a Republican success that 
they have refused to admit even the most palpable facts.’ Yet 
The Tribune and its colaborers carried the last election on calam- 
ity talk. Human nature, especially political human nature, is a 
very amusing thing. Suppose, gentlemen, you all try the extir- 
pation of the ginmills just once, and the stopping of a waste of 
over one billion dollars a year, and see what effect that will have 
on ali this ‘depressing talk,’ these ‘depressing realities,’ and this 
‘calamity-howling.’”"—7he Voice (Proh.), New York. 





CAUSES OF SUICIDE. 


UICIDES in this country are said to have increased 35 per 
cent. since 1860. The real cause, according to Robert N. 
Reeves (Popular Science Monthly) is the growth of a nervous, 
disordered temperament in the American people, altho the direct 
incentives usually named are insanity, heredity, financial re- 
verses, and domestic complications. Mr. Reeves divides suicides 
into two great classes—those in which reason is called upon to 
decide between life and death and those that are due to impulse 
and insanity. He maintains that suicide is beyond the reach of 
the criminal code, and only sympathetic efforts to improve the 
environment of the unfortunates may be expected to avail any- 
thing. Of the alleged influence of climate upon the rate of sui- 
cide Mr. Reeves writes: 


“While it is true that climate exerts but little influence over the 
rate of suicide, the seasons, on the contrary, do strongly affect it. 
The popular belief is that suicide is more frequent during the 
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months of winter and spring. This, however, is incorrect. Cold, 
wet, damp weather does not, as so many people suppose, pro- 
mote despondency and suicide. Strange as it may seem, at that 
period of the year when the sufferings of the poor and the sick are 
least, when employment is most readily obtained, when the pleas- 
ure of living should be at its highest, suicide is most frequent. 
May, June, and July, the months of song and sunshine in all 
countries, give the greatest number of self-murders. For this 
there is no satisfactory explanation, unless we accept that of the 
medical fraternity, which is that during the period of early sum- 
mer the organism is working at a higher tension, every function 
of mind and body is more active than at any other period of the 
year, and consequently there is greater liability to sudden physi- 
cal and mental collapse.” 


It has been found that the temperate regions show the highest 
ratio, but this is said to be due to increased physical and mental 
wear and to interference with natural laws: 


“The sad fact that suicide and education increase at an equal 
rate is now generally admitted. Civilization does not free hu- 
manity from grief, disgrace, and disappointment; but wherever 
civilization is highest the struggle for existence is fiercest, life is 
most artificial, and there the most failures of the human race are 
met with. There was a time in Roman history when suicide was 
almost epidemic. It was when the great republic had reached its 
acme of civilization—when poetry, art, and eloquence were tri- 
umphant. It is probable that the proportion of suicides due to 
mental derangements is increasing, but how rapidly can never be 
exactly determined. Morselli says that about one third of all 
suicides may be attributed to insanity.” 


Mr. Reeves calls drunkenness the most active agent of degen- 
eration, and says that it is directly responsible for suicides which 
occur during the depression following a debauch. In the criminal 
classes, with whom suicide is quite common, it is asserted that it 
is among the petty and not the grave offenders that it occurs. 
Poverty is a strong incentive to self-destruction. Owing to ad- 
vanced skill in surgery and medicine suicide from disease is de- 
creasing. The fear of physical punishment is an important 
cause of child-suicide. Mr. Reeves brings out the interesting 
fact that man is much more prone to suicide than woman : 


“This is true of man in regard to epilepsy, crime, and other 
marked signs of degeneration. But it has been observed that as 
woman approaches man in her mode of life she also becomes 
more familiar with those abnormal conditions which have pre- 
viously been peculiar to man. The comparative immunity of 
woman from self-destruction in the past has depended greatly 
upon the relatively less harassing part she has taken in the strug- 
gle for life. To-day it is different. Now woman occupies the 
fields of art, literature, finance, and even politics, and, as she 
goes deeper into these vocations, she must expect to suffer the 
consequences. Already it is noticeable that feminine suicide is 
not now entirely due to the sentimental causes of disappointed 
love, desertion, and jealousy, but to those trials of a more mate- 
rial order such as have led men to the act of self-destruction.” 


Newspaper accounts of suicides are blamed for promoting sui- 
cide because people are familiarized with the circumstances at- 


tending such acts. The writer says. 


“Imitation far exceeds any other of whet are called ‘trivial 
causes’ of suicide, and asserts itself more in woman than in man. 
It is much morecommon than is supposed. When self-destruction 
becomes epidemic, as it sometimes does, its prevalence very 
largely depends upon imitation. It is said that many years ago 
the wail of Thomas Hood over the ‘One more unfortunate’ 
brought many a sentimental person to a watery grave in the 
Thames. And in our own day the vivid representation of suicide 
upon the stage under conditions appealing forcibly to the imagi- 
nation has been known to be followed by the self-imposed death of 


persons whose conditions resembled closely those of the suicide in 
the drama.” 


The conditions of city life increase the proportion of suicides, 
which is largest in the poorer districts. “Where the population 
is dense and the laws of health are neglected, where the poor are 
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concentrated and where fortunes are made and lost in a day, will 
always be found the highest rate of suicide.” The nature of 
remedial measures is obvious. 

Of the possible preventives, Mr. Reeves places family life above 
religion, especially the religion of to-day, with its liberal views 
and disbelief in future punishment: 


“It has been found that in a million of husbands without chil- 
dren there were 470 suicides, and in the same number with chil- 
dren there were but 205. Of a million wives without children 
157 committed suicide, as against 45 with children; widowers 
without-children, 1,004; with children, 526; widows without chil- 
dren, 338; with children, but 104. These figures are eloquent 
pleaders in favor of family ties as conservators of life. They 
prove distinctly that man must love in order to live.” 





CONTEMPT CASES OF HAVEMEYER AND 
SEARLES. 


RESIDENT H. O. HAVEMEYER and Treasurer John E. 
Searles, of the American Sugar Refining Company, have 
been acquitted of the charge of contempt of a Senate committee, 
by order of Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. Popular interest was stimulated in these cases by 
reason of the imprisonment of E. R. Chapman, the New York 
broker, who had been convicted of contempt of the same investi- 
gating committee, for refusing to tell whether he had executed 
orders for sugar stock by Senators, pending tariff legislation in 
1894. Two newspaper correspondents are yet to be tried on the 
same charge for refusing to give the committee the sources of in- 
formation upon which they based their reports of sugar specula- 
tion by Senators. The Chapman case, in the course of three 
years, reached the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
decided that the Senate (as well as the House) has power to 
compel witnesses to give evidence to enable it to judge of alleged 
improper conduct of its members (THe LiTerary Dicrst, May 
1, 1897). Justice Bradley directed juries to bring in verdicts of 
not guilty in the cases of Havemeyer and Searles. The Have- 
meyer rulings are explained as follows by the Boston /Journa/: 


“The following is the question which was put to Mr. Have- 
meyer in the course of the Senate investigation by Senator Allen, 
and which, it was alleged, he declined to answer: 

“**T will ask you to produce full data astoall money contributed by the 
American Sugar Refining Company, or any of its officers, in the different 


States in the Union in 1892-93 for political purposes, to any political party, 
whether at a national or state election.’ 


“Part of this question Mr. Havemeyer answered; he said there 
were no contributions as to national matters; but that there were 
contributions as to state and local matters, but that he had ne 
personal knowledge of their particulars. 

“The position of Judge Bradley was in substance that Mr. 
Havemeyer had been subpenaed to give any facts ‘within his 
knowledge’; that he could not be held to be in default when he 
refused to answer questions which were beyond his knowledge; 
and neither could he be held in default for failure to produce his 
books when he had not been summoned to produce them. While 
the allegation was that he had not answered the question, the fact 
was that he had answered it so far as the facts were within his 
knowledge.” 


The questions which Mr. Searles declined to answer on the 
ground that he did not believe it within the province of the com- 
mittee to ask them were as follows: 


“What amount was expended by your company in the cam- 
paign of 1892?” 

“What sum did you (meaning the American Sugar Refining 
Company) contribute to the Democratic campaign fund in the 
State of New York in 1892 that was used for the purpose of con- 
ducting the campaign in that State, at which time Cleveland and 
Harrison were candidates for President of the United States ?” 
es et you contribute to the Democratic campaign fund in New 

ork ?” 


‘Justice Bradley held that the questions were not pertinent, or, 
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if pertinent, beyond the province of inquiry by the Senate. To 
quote the press summary of this decision by Judge Bradley: 


“He pointed out that Mr. Searles had testified specifically that 
no money had been contributed by the sugar trust to the national 
campaign or for the purpose of influencing legislation or the elec- 
tion of United States Senators. As to the local contributions, Mr. 
Searles had testified that he did not know how the contributions 
had been used; by whom or for what D gee The questions 
asked of Broker Chapman, the court said, were manifestly perti- 
nent because pe related to the question of speculation in sugar 
by Senators, a subject the committee was directly charged with in- 
vestigating. This the decision of the Supreme Court had settled. 
The question put to the defendant was claimed to be pertinent to 
the second and third divisions of the senatorial inquiry, namely, 
as to whether the sugar trust had contributed sums to campaign 
funds with the purpose of influencing the election of a United 
States Senator and whether any Senator had been a party to a 
compact with the sugar trust. 

“Certainly, the judge said, a simple investigation as to whether 
the sugar trust had contributed to a campaign fund would be an 
unwarranted search into the private affairs of the company and 
plainly beyond the power of the Senate. Here he referred at 
length to the Kilbourne case. The Senate committee had re- 
ported that no testimony had been produced to show that the 
sugar trust had made any contributions to any national campaign 
fund or for the purpose of affecting legislation. If money had 
gone for the purpose of electing members of state legislatures, 
who in time would select a United States Senator, it was beyond 
the power of the United States to go behind the election of legis- 
lative members. If this were true as to state matters, how much 
more true was it of local elections. ‘How remotely speculative,’ 
was the way he characterized Dictrict-Attorney Davis’s sugges- 
tion made in his argument, that local and state contributions 
could have been traced to their ultimate destination, possibly 
into the pockets of United States Senators, if the defendant had 
given the names of the persons to whom the moneys were first 
paid. It would be the wildest conjecture to assume that the 
money so contributed in any way had gone to make up the sugar 
schedule. 

“— anna from the report of the committee that they were 
not in the possession of any facts upon which they could base the 
most remote hope of showing an ultimate connection between the 
sugar trust’s contributions and the sugar schedule. Under these 
circumstances it must be held that the questions asked were not 
pertinent, and if construed to be pertinent that they were an un- 
warranted prying into the private affairs of the company, and 
therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate.” 


In the Senate itself the result of these trials, together with cer- 
tain newspaper charges that Senators have been speculating in 
sugar stock during the framing of the present tariff bill, has occa- 
sioned talk of another investigation to determine the facts. Sen- 
ator Tillman’s resolution to this effect led Chairman Aldrich of 
the finance committee to deny that the sugar trust had anything 
to do with the Senate schedule, and Senator Smith of New Jersey 
followed his example in denying all personal speculation in 
stocks. 


Decision Makes a Farce.—‘‘The resolutions passed by the 
Senate in 1894 were that an investigation should be had as to 
‘whether any contributions have been made by the sugar trust to 
any political party for campaign or election purposes, or to secure 
or defeat legislation, and whether any Senator has been or is 
speculating in what are known as sugar stocks, during the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill.’ Also into any charges 
that might be filed alleging ‘that the action of any 
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“From whatever point of view we look at the decision, it is 
plain that it tends to make a farce of the whole business, because 
every one knows that as a matter of fact Senators owe their seats 
and their great opportunities to speculate in sugar and be bribed 
to state and not to national machines."—7he Evening Post 
(Jnd.), New York. 


Law Should be Modified.—‘*Why should the Senate of the 
United States be restrained in an investigation by the objections 
of the witnesses when they are exempt from punishment on their 
own evidence? Havemeyer was not on trial. If the decision is 
good law, the law ought to be modified. The highest legislative 
body of the nation ought to have ample power to get at the truth 
of any matter it is investigating. The truth is not obtained, 
thanks to Havemeyer’s poor memory and a blunder in the form of 
question. The committee is not to escape censure; they are men 
of affairs, not to say lawyers. They ought at once to have called 
for the books. The case of Chapman and that of Havemeyer are 
not on the same grounds. Chapman undoubtedly was justly and 
legally convicted. The matter asked of him was within his 
knowledge, and his testimony was first hand and the best attain- 
able. After all is said and done, the people will believe that 
there was an unnecessary tenderness in the investigation; that 
more than one of the Senate is glad that it failed.”— 7he Journal 
(Dem.), Milwaukee. 


The Sugar Assizes. —“If Judge Bradley of Washington find 
not his May term of court known hereafter as the Sugar Assizes 
and himself as the Jeffreys of acquittal, one of the plainest, if in 
burlesque, repetitions of history will have escaped the attention 
of the world. . . . If atrial judge was ever guilty of a more pre- 
sumptuous enlargement of his functions than this judge has been 
we fail to recall his name. Here is a case of which a whole 
nation demanded, and was ready either way to accept, a judg- 
ment on its merits. The case is plainly whether a great corporate 
monopoly, having, by means of which the suspicion stank 
throughout the whole country, procured an even excessively pro- 
tective item of tariff legislation from a free-trade party in th« 
hour of its triumphant ‘reform,’ can conceal from the scrutiny of 
formal investigation every vestige of the methods by which it 
procured that legislation. And this question, the facts of which 
should have been passed upon by twelve laymen and the law of 
which should have been declared by nine jurists—the highest in 
the land—is taken from jury and Supreme Court alike and dis- 
posed of by a mzsz prius judge in an offhand, colloquial, oral 
opinion and on a wire-drawn technicality. 

“Upon what meat has this judicial Caesar fed in his District 
Court that he hath grown so great as to allot to the most impor- 
tant corrupt-practises case ever called in an American court the 
summary treatment of a petty misdemeanor? If he has thought 
to whistle down the wind of ‘popular clamor’ this whole ugly 
subject of this trust’s relations with the Senate, he has made as 
heinous a mistake as Roger Taney made when he thought to 
settle the slavery question with an odzter dictum.”—The Press 
(Rep.), New York. 


The Law of Evidence.—“ As was to be expected, the Trays, 
Blanches, and Sweethearts of the press, the snappers and snarlers, 
who are never happy save when finding fault, are criticizing 





Senator has been corruptly or improperly influenced 
in the consideration of said bill, or that any attempt 
has been made so to influence legislation.’ By a 
process the general nature of which may be guessed 
at, but which is not explained in the published ac- 
counts of the trial, this broad inquiry has been nar- 
rowed by the ingenuity of the defense into an inquiry 
whether, under an allegation that Mr. Searles and 
his trust contributed to one campaign fund, a question 
was pertinent asking whether they had contributed to 
another, 

“Another ground suggested by the opinion is that 
the Senate had not even jurisdiction to inquire into 
anything but corruption through a national committee, 
and this theory being taken for granted, of course ques- 
tions as to corruption through state committees were 
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not within the province of the investigating committee, 
whether logically pertinent to the inquiry or not. 


SENATOR ALDRICH MAKES THE SUGAR SCHEDULE OF THE TARIFF BILL PERFECTLY 
PLAIN.—Zhe Chronicle, Chicago. 
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Judge Bradley because he discharged Mr. Havemeyer. They 
would have convicted the sugar baron on general principles, not 
because he was guilty of the offense charged, but because he is 
guilty of something else. That’s the sort of Jedburgh justice 
that a certain class of newspapers would mete out to the wicked! 

“Mr. Havemeyer was not convicted of contempt of the Senate, 
as Mr. Chapman was, for the reason that the offense charged 
against him was not the same. There was no distinction between 
persons made by the court, but there was a distinction between 
the offenders. Mr. Chapman was convicted for refusing to an- 
swer a question concerning facts that were within his knowledge, 
the question being a pertinent one to the investigation then being 
made by the Senate committee. Mr. Havemeyer was acquitted 
because the question he refused to answer concerned facts of 
which he had no direct knowledge. . . . 

“Judge Bradley held that the question was not one that Mr. 
Havemeyer was bound to answer, because the books of the com- 
pany were the best evidence of such payments if they were made. 
Mr. Havemeyer had not been required to bring the books, and he 
could not be expected to testify to facts not within his personal 
knowledge. This being the law of evidence, Judge Bradley had 
no other course to pursue than to discharge the defendant.” — 7he 
Times-Herald (Ind.), Chicago. 


Belated Jurisprudence.—‘“It is high time that the courts were 
taking judicial cognizance of the fact that contributions by a giant 
corporation to the ‘party’ give the concern a hold on the ‘party,’ 
and the influence reaches from top to bottom of the party. No 
man knows where his political contributions ever go, and the 
trials of Havemeyer and his minions show that they do not want 
toknow. It is a knowledge that would be dangerous to them in 
just such crises as the present. And now comes a high-up judge 
to tell the people of the United States that these facts are not 
pertinent and that they must not be inquired into. Thus the 
nation is tied up by the operation of old rules of evidence that 
came up from past centuries so that it can not even ask the ques- 
tions that will lead to the revelations of the truth with reference 
to matters of the gravest concern that can affect the public life. 

“Is this progress? Do these things fit in with an advancing 
age? The doctors have a good deal of fun poked at them for 
their disagreements; the preachers are often condemned for en- 
joying themselves in the theological atmosphere of the past; but 
neither of these professions can compare in mossbackism with the 
jurisprudence that refuses to fit the age."—T7he Tribune (Sil. 
Rep.), Detroit. 


Senate Should Use Its Power.—‘“*Mr. Havemeyer’s refusal 
to testify tends to confirm the suspicions that there has been foul 
work. His acquittal, if allowed to end the matter, would leave 
the Senate in an unfortunate position. It has still the power to 
compel Mr. Havemeyer and the other trust magnates to testify, 
or to keep them in jail almost continuously until they do give 
their evidence. Unless the Senate uses that power and makes 
Mr. Havemeyer feel at least that he is not more above the law 
than an ordinary citizen, then the Senate will be apparently 
shielding its own rascals. We can not believe that the honorable 
and high-minded men, who are themselves above the knavery of 
which some are accused, will consent to be placed in so unenvia- 
ble a position. We trust instead that they will see their duty, 
and doit. Corruption must not go unexposed and unpunished.” 
— The Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


| by is the opinion of M. Paul Souday, who writes on women’s 

clubs in Le Magasin Pittoresque (Paris, May 1) that the 
cause of woman’s rights is advancing so rapidly in England that 
the admission of women to Parliament is at most a question of a 
few years, while in France the same movement has succeeded in 
nothing but in creating alaugh. He accounts for this by a radi- 
cal difference between the French and the English temperaments. 
But in The Fortnightly Review for April, Virginia M. Crawford, 
while admitting radical moral and intellectual differences be- 
tween the two races, declares that feminism in France is certainly 
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beyond the laughing stage; that, however it may differ from the 
English movement, it contains the germs of a much-needed social 
regeneration. 

To quote M. Souday, first: 


“Feminism is very flourishing in England, which is its native 
and original country. The population of Great Britain includes 
considerably more women than men. This is sufficient to ex- 
plain why many Englishwomen are obliged to work to earn their 
living. But there are still others that follow some profession 
voluntarily, because they wish to be independent. Individualism 
is as deeply rooted in women as in men in that country. The 
institution of marriage has for several years been attacked with 
incredible virulence in an incalculable number of English novels. 
Now, to revolt against masculine tyranny is all very well, but 
we must know how to get on without the tyrant, who up to the 
present time has, after all, rendered some service. The English 
women have no less positive minds than their oppressors, They 
have set themselves to work, and have forced admittance to al- 
most all careers. Their competition with men begins to be very 
serious, and in certain professions threatens to become disastrous. 
The increasing numbers and the prodigious fecundity of the blue- 
stockings who burden the magazines with tales strung out to an 
interminable length, will end by making it impossible for male 
romancers to live. The conquerors are even about to invade 
politics. The House of Commons has voted to bestow the elec- 
toral privilege on widows and unmarried women. The Lords 
will resist, but they will not always continue to do so. In this as 
in other fields the feminists have made use of a practical method— 
they have lent their aid to the Conservative Party, and the réle 
of women in the English elections, thanks to their activity as 
propagandists, is important; but they have done this on the ex- 
press condition that this party shall accept their program and 
shall strive for its adoption. After two or three more general 
elections the Tories, pressed by the necessity of beating the Lib- 
erals, will be happy to obtain the aid of the feminists at their own 
price. I believe that not many decades will pass before we sev 
women seated at Westminster. 

“If after this we cast our eyes on the situation of French fem- 
inism, we can scarcely keep from smiling. ‘The difference in 
amplitude between the two currents is about the same as that 
between the great Thames, with its thousands of ships, the center 
of enormous activity, and the ‘ruzsseau de la Rue de Bac.’ 
Feminism across the Channel is a social power; with us it is not 
much but acomedy. We must hasten to add that what has been 
called ‘/e feminism sage’ [wise feminism] forms an exception to 
this statement. The association over which Mme. Jeanne 
Schmahl presides has gained much sympathy by the modesty of 
its demands. Feminists of this class confine their efforts to ask- 
ing certain modifications of the code, for example, the abrogation 
of the article that forbids women to be witnesses to public docu- 
ments. A revision of some of our civil laws in the direction of 
greater liberality toward women is all that Mme. Schmahl’s 
friends desire, and we see no good reasons for opposing them. 
. . . Real feminism does not consist in wishing to better the 
material lot of women and to raise the level of their education, 
but in desiring to emancipate them from the so-called despotism 
of man. The abolition of marriage—by radical suppression or by 
reforms that would be practically equivalent to the same thing— 
the pecuniary and moral independence of woman; such are the 
two essential points of the only doctrine that merits the name of 
feminism. Now we have indeed in France some women who ad- 
vocate this. But it is precisely these that make the contrast with 
their Anglo-Saxon coreligionists so comic. There are, with us, 
two or three dozen respectable dames, generally of advanced age, 
rarely of personal attractiveness, who unite on a vague platform 
whence nothing proceeds and whose unfathomable nothingness 
has no equal except in the public indifference to it. Devoured 
with ambition and vanity, they do not even know how to system- 
atize their demands. Sometimes they happen to attract a few 
curious persons, but they then indulge in such extravagances, the 
bitterness of the rivalry for their presidency and vice-presidency 
is so great, that they succeed, like the famous congress of learned 
societies, in only creating a laugh at their own expense. ” 


M. Souday notes this difference between the woman’s-rights 
movements in the two countries shows itself nowhere more strik- 
ingly than in the relative number of women’s clubs in England 
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and France. They are so numerous in London that they al- 
most elbow each other out of the way, while in Paris they have 
been entirely wanting until the past few months. He concludes: 


‘Our national character, which hitherto has not been so favora- 
ble as the English even to men’s clubs, is invincibly opposed to 
woman’sclubs and to feminism itself. The pleasure and the gift 
of conversation are things absolutely French, which require a re- 
union of the two sexes. The domestic hearth for the joys of the 
heart, and the sa/on for mental distraction—these are what 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen will long prefer, we hope, to all 
the clubs in the world.” 


The feminine contributor to 7he Fortnightly, Virginia Craw- 
ford, differs from the French writers, like Souday and others, in 
the points which she thinks should be emphasized. She denies 
that the independent position of Englishwomen is due to the 
curious literary development which produced “The Heavenly 
Twins” and imitations of that work, such morbid sensationalism 
being a thing of the past and never possessing any real hold upon 
the nation. But feminism in France is described as a protest, 
first of all, against the literary perversity which presented an 
abnormal type of woman to the world: 


“It is against what has grown to be the traditional attitude of 
the Frenchman toward the Frenchwoman, an attitude that has 
penetrated into all ranks of society, that educated Frenchwomen, 
aided by not a few of the sterner sex, are revolting to-day. From 
the first it has been an intellectual and literary rather than a 
democratic movement; it has sprung from the imaginative brain 
of the writer and thinker rather than from the painful experience 
of the sufferer, and it is spreading to-day from the cultured few 
to the uneducated many. . . . For us, reduced to its simplest 
expression, women’s rights is a matter of elementary justice ; for 
Frenchwomen it is above all sentiment, a chivalrous rehabilita- 
tion of their sex to the place from which it has been dethroned by 
the selfishness and cruelty of man.” 


The writer reviews the French movement historically, tracing 
it back to the Revolution of 1789. Proudhon’s critic, Mme. 
Adam; Mlle. Deraismes, critic and orator; Mme. Marya Chéliga, 
the Slav journalist and novelist; and the group of propagandists, 
including Mme. Schmahl, mark stages of the movement, which 
is to-day without any recognized leader and is split up into in- 
numerable groups and factions. The greatest victory is the se- 
curing of so many allies among writers and journalists in Paris. 
Alexandre Dumas fi/s became a convert before his death. An 
active group of poets, novelists, and others professing faith in the 
new woman is enlarging. Jules Bois’s “Eve Nouvelle” is con- 
sidered the best French revelation of the feminist cause : 


“M. Bois does not profess to deal in stern logic, and he touches 
very briefly on practical economic considerations; he appeals 
rather to the mystical idealistic view of the subject, and in a series 
of short and somewhat disjointed essays he traces the influence 
of women on life and civilization from the most remote pre- 
historic days. In the ancient legends of the world’s mythologies 
he discerns the early ascendency and the civilizing powers of 
woman. For him Vesta discovers the fire, Diana invents the 
bow, and the whole cycle of Cybele-Demeter-Isis legends testifies 
to man’s early recognition of the superior nature of those whom 
he acclaimed as the mothers of the gods. He points out that in 
none of the ancient faiths of the world has ordinary man ever 
been deemed worthy to have any share in the bringing forth of 
gods and redeemers. Coming to the more practical problems of 
our own day, M. Bois denounces, not without cause, the ‘mariage 
de convenance,’ and at the same time combats vigorously every 
form of ‘free love,’ and any general loosening of moral restric- 
tions between the sexes. He pleads for true unions of heart and 
soul and intellect, but we can not agree with him when he seems 
to imagine that, in a society regenerated by the feminist spirit, 
the necessity for legal sanctions will disappear. He pours forth 
all the vials of his wrath upon the frivolous dolls of Paris society, 
regarding them as the worst enemies of their sex; he denounces 
the two accepted types of the French jeune fille, the ingénue and 
the ange, and urges the adoption of English and American 
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methods of education in exchange for those still universally in 
force among the Latin races. 

“Taken as a whole, Jules Bois’s demands are singularly mod- 
erate, and, for a would-be social reformer, he has an unusual 
capacity for seeing all round his subject. Making allowances for 
picturesqueness of presentation and for a certain effusiveness of 
style, M. Bois really pleads for nothing further than the evolution 
of a woman with a conscience, who shall marry the man of her 
choice of her own free-will, and who shall be sufficiently educated 
to be an intellectual companion to her husband when married, or 
to earn her own livelihood in a dignified independence, should 
she elect to remain single. It is an ideal which, in England and 
America, we have gone a considerable way toward realizing, but 
which, for the vast majority of the women of the Latin races, is 
still beyond the possibility of attainment. . . 

“Hitherto the nractical influence of the feminist movement on 
the general trend of French thought and custom has probably 
been very slight, outside the limits of Parisian literary circles. 
Not the least of the advantages that Jules Bois’s book has gained 
for the. cause is that of introducing the subject into many circles 
into which it had: not as yet penetrated. For a woman to be in 
the slightest degree advanced, or unconventional, or eccentric, is 
exceedingly ma/ vu in all fashionable and orthodox circles in 
France, and those women of good birth who have successfully 
arrived at an independent position have probably only done so at 
great personal cost. Marriage and the convent are still the only 
alternatives before the vast majority of French girls. The jeune 
fille of the upper classes is as carefully guarded as of old, and 
when she happens to be staying with her parents at a hotel, is 
not allowed to pass up and down the stairs without a chaperone. 
And yet we may say with Galileo, ‘Z pur si muove !’ Some ad- 
vance there certainly is, and feminism may justifiably claim a 
share in the credit, altho Anglomania and the bicycling craze have 
probably quite as much to do with it as more serious considera- 
tions. Even the church has come to realize that something more 
is due to woman’s intellect than the average convent education, 
and one of the last acts of that enlightened prelate, Mgr. d’ Hubet, 
was the organization of historical and scientific courses of lectures 
for women at the Catholic Institute. Another sign of the times 
was the formation, about a year ago, of a little body of Catholic 
workers in the cause, calling themselves ‘/émznistes Chrétiennes.’ 
Something, too, is certainly due to the large number of able 
women who, without identifying themselves directly with the 
feminist propaganda, have yet done much by their practical suc- 
cesses in all the paths of life that are open to them to break down 
the old barriers of prejudice and misconception. In art, in litera- 
ture, in journalism, Frenchwomen are making a name for them- 
selves to-day, while others, like Mme. Bogelot and Mlle. de 
Grandpré, have developed in the wider sphere of national philan- 
thropy those admirable administrative qualities which hitherto 
have been restricted to the narrow limits of the home. It is to 
England that Frenchwomen look for guidance in all practical 
matters concerning the evolution of their emancipation; and for 
the English girl who is supposed to regulate her own life and pos- 
sess a latch-key without abusing the privilege, they entertain a 
touching admiration, often, I am afraid, unwarranted by the facts. 
There has been a tendency among intelligent Englishwomen 
both to look down upon Frenchwomen as hopelessly retrograde, 
and at the same time to pour ridicule on their tentative efforts at 
reform. For myself, Iam convinced from personal observation 
that if the women of France have much to learn in all concerning 
the relations of the sexes, the men have still a great deal more to 
learn; and that this new feminist movement, even thoits methods 
may not always be our methods, contains within it the germs of a 
much-needed social regeneration.” 





WAYS OF FIGHTING “BOSS” RULE. 


NDER the caption “A New Form of Government,” the rise 

of the boss to the position of despot in American politics 

is described in the current Forum. The writer, H. B. Bishop, of 
New York, considers that enforcement of corrupt-practise laws 
through organizations of vigilant citizens would do much to drive 
corruption from the nominating conventions to which the secret 
ballot at the polls has driven it. But Mr. Bishop’s main sugges- 
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tion for fighting boss rule is for good citizens to leave the pri- 
maries alone and nominate by petition: 


“What are the remedies for this loss of the nominating ma- 
chinery? The old one, that good men must gointo the primaries, 
should be abandoned as hopeless, so far at least as the larger 
cities are concerned. The good men will not go, because they 
have learned from experience the uselessness of doing so. This 
fact has been too well established to be either disputed or disre- 
garded longer. I have very little faith in laws for the reforma- 
tion of primaries, for punishing illegal voting, and other irregu- 
larities in them. The bestand most rigorous laws will not secure 
good nominations from primaries controlled by men who do not 
desire good government. It is idle toexpect that men who spend 
theit time and energies in getting possession of the primaries will 
use them to bring forth the kind of nominations which are dis- 
pleasing to themselves. If they could not make them produce the 
nominations which please them, they would abandon them at 
once. They have only one restraining influence; and that is— 
not to make their nominations so bad that there will be no hope 
of success with them at the polls. It is in the power of the advo- 
cates of good government to magnify this influence in such a way 
as to improve greatly the character of party nominees. Let all 
idea of ‘going into the primaries’ be abandoned. There is noth- 
ing sacred about the primary. It is a modern invention, un- 
known to the founders of our government. It has become an 
engine of corruption and evil, and should be either neutralized or 
destroyed. 

“Under the Australian ballot laws, which are in force in nearly 
all our States, a complete weapon against the primary is supplied 
in the privilege to nominate by petition. This gives small 
bodies of citizens in every voting district in the land the power 
to hold a threat over every regular party primary. If a bad nom- 
ination be made in a primary, let its character be fully revealed, 
and let it be opposed at once by a good nomination on petition. 
Very little machinery is necessary for this. The main thing is 
the public interest and patriotic spirit which are necessary for 
any action to promote good government. If we have not these, 
it will be useless to hope for good results from any kind of 
remedy. What too many of us have been looking for is the dis- 
covery of a sovereign remedy for the cure of ills which result from 
neglect of the duties of citizenship. We must get it into our 
heads that there is nosuch remedy. The advocates and opera- 
tors of bad government work unceasingly. ‘They can not be pre- 
vented from accomplishing their purposes except by equal indus- 
try and perseverance on the part of their opponents. Abusing 
them for their unpatriotic conduct, seeking to restrain them by 
laws—these will accomplish little. They will not use the power 
which they work and struggle to possess in such a way as to suit 
us, but in such a way as to suit themselves. That is what they 
want it for. If we want it for other purposes, we must work 
harder than they do, and get it away from them. We must 
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ELEVATE THE TRACKS, 


Proposed new route for pedestrians on bicycle holidays. 
—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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organize, and be ready at all times to work for what we want. 
There should be in every voting district an enrolled list of all 
voters interested in good government. With this ready at hand, 
a nomination by petition would be a very easy matter. Organi- 
zation of this most desirable kind has been made in Chicago by 
the Municipal Voters’ League, and is now under way in New 
York by the Citizens’ Union. The Chicago League—which in- 
vestigates the records of all candidates, and publishes the facts 
about them—previously to the recent election, condemned twenty- 
eight out of thirty-four aldermen as unfit for reelection; and all 
but two of these were defeated, most of them for renomination, 
and the rest at the polls.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


GREATER New York looks very much like what might be called a city 
trust.— 7he Record, Chicago. 


TILLMAN violates all precedent and positively refuses to “take sugar in 
his’n.”"— Zhe Constitution, Atlanta. 


TOM REED may be the servant of the House, but he is different from most 
house-servants. He is more like the janitor of a large flat building.—7he 
Globe, St. Paul. 


A MODERN IDEA.—“ Yes,” said the wealthy member of Congress, ‘I will 
name your charitable institution in my will for a considerable sum of 
money.” “ Youare very kind,” said the philanthropist, ‘‘but——’’ “ Speak 
frankly, I beg of you.” ‘“ Weneedthe money now, and I called to see if 
we couldn’t devise an arrangement by which the bequest could be made 
retroactive.”— Zhe Star, Washington. 


PREPARING FOR THE WORST. 


“Mr. Fyles,”’ said the dying New Yorker. 
little closer. 

“Mr. Fyles, have you filed those deeds?” 

“TIT have.”’ 

“And divided those bequests as I directed ?”’ 

*“* As you directed, sir.” 

“ And made presents to all my servants?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘* And has my last illness been kept a secret ?" 

““Not a soul knows of it, sir, excepting Dr. Blimber and myself.” 

“And you think you can keep my death out of the papers for a week ” 

‘* Easily fora week.”’ 

“And you say that a week will be ample time to scatter and seques- 
trate all the balance of my wealth?” 

“It will, sir.” 

‘““Thank you, Mr. Fyles. Ithink I can die content now—I’ve got the 
better of those blankety blanked inheritance-tax assessors!’’—Z7he Plain- 
dealer, Cleveland. 


The eminent attorney came a 

















GEN. MILES (arriving late): “Do it again; didn’t see you the first time,” 
—The Reoyd, Chicago. 


IN CARTOONS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ARE THE FRENCH SALONS INJURIOUS TO 
ART? 


PAUL FLAT’S critique on the Salons of 1897 acquires a 
e certain solemnity from the fact that it is the last time 
that they will ever be held in either of the two palaces with which 
they have hitherto been associated. Both the Champ-de-Mars 
and the Champs-Elysées are to be demolished, and it will be im- 
possible to replace them before the end of the century, a circum- 
stance that has stimulated the discussion as to the utility of these 
annual exhibitions. Have they proved an advantage to the de- 
velopment of art, or the reverse? The author of the present arti- 
cle (Revue Bleue) is distinctly of the opinion that their effect is 
injurious to art. They tend to wither the imagination of the 
artist by inducing a too rapid and feverish production; and to 
replace true art, simple, sincere, and disinterested, by an art that 
is trivial and meretricious, aiming merely to attract the eye of the 
purchaser. Thanks to them, quantity is carrying the day more 
and more over quality; art is ceasing to be a vocation and be- 
coming a trade. Having made this sweeping indictment, the 
writer proceeds to a detailed criticism of the exhibition. 

M. Flat is not a special adherent of any of the schools that have 
been in vogue since the beginning of the century, but claims that 
they have all contributed to the cultivation of our esthetic sense. 
He demands from the artist, whether he may be classical or 
romantic, impressionist, realist, or symbolist, simply that he 
should be sincere, and possess the two qualities that are absolutely 
eSsential in all art worthy of the name: emotion or thought, and 
form. The time has passed when Courbet or Zola would venture 
to restrict art to the treatment of subjects possessing merely a 
tangible reality. The flower of poesy has resisted the most vio- 
lent tempests that have assailed it; and a noble phalanx of ear- 
nest and inspired workers in the field of art, belonging indiscrim- 
inately to all the schools, are rendering each day more and more 
certain the final complete triumph in all of them of idealism, 
rightly understood. 

In the two salons of 1897 there are 6,714 works of art on ex- 
hibition. 

M. Flat refers to those productions only that are of the greatest 
significance, whether through their merits or defects. For relig- 
ious art he reserves the place of honor, and mentions first the 
three most distinguished painters of this school: Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Daquan-Bouveret, and Friz von Wehde. Of these only 
the second is represented, and that merely by an exquisite portrait. 
The noble and venerated Puvis de Chavannes, whose “Sainte 
Geneviéve” of the Pantheon and “ L’ Inspiration Chrétienne” of the 
Lyons Museum the author takes occasion to eulogize, has been 
prevented by illness from exhibiting. “Compassion,” a Christ 
by Bouguereau, that is attracting crowds of admirers in the Salon 
of the Champs-Elysées, is cited as an example of art merely aca- 
demic and conventional. M. Bouguereau’s science is absolutely 
perfect, but not less remarkable is his utter deficiency in feeling 
and originality. Whether his subject is Christ or Cupid, his 
style is the same, and it is always without conviction. The artist 
is satisfied; his commonplace compositions have brought him 
fame, fortune, honors of all kinds, and he desires nothing more. 

On the Christ of M. Eugéne Carriére, exhibited in the Champs- 
de-Mars, on the other hand, the author bestows great praise. 
This painter, formerly an enthusiast of light, now presents his 
personages through a veil of yellow fog that renders them vague 
and indistinct; seeking thus no doubt toexpress “ realities clothed 
with the magic of a dream.” The head of Christ, ravaged by 
suffering, looming up through this pallid atmosphere, is a striking 
and tragical apparition. ‘La Fuite en Egypt,” and “L’Entrée 
de Jesus 4 Jerusalem,” sent by M. Géréme to the Salon of the 
Champs-Elysées, are condemned without mercy. The critic 
would have preferred, he declares, to have passed them by in 
silence. It is sad to reflect that pictures so devoid of character 
and sincerity should be offered by one who from his high position 
can not fail to exert an immense influence upon the future of 
French art. 

More approvingly, but quite briefly, the critic touches upon a 
number of other paintings in this department, and then passes on 
to consider legendary and allegorical art. The first to receive 
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mention is “Virs l’Abime,” by M. Henri Martin, an immense 
canvas, strange and sinister, showing groups of unfortunates, 
men and women, old and young, lured to destruction in their 
mad pursuit of voluptuous delights. M. Flat applauds the artist 
for his courage in attempting an altogether new style, but prefers 
his former works, serene and poetic, to this tragical allegory. 
In “Le Destin et Humanité,” M. J. Teempoels symbolizes the 
struggle of humanity with multitudes of hands of all descriptions, 
menacing, supplicating, wielding hatchets, daggers, swords, 
holding the cross, hands of women, children, old men, some 
coarse and brutal, others delicate, exquisite, uplifted to an im- 
possible head, half seen through shrouding vapors. The idea is 
not new, and the composition is forced and painful; but the 
technic and dramatic action of all these hands, expressive as 
faces, calls forth unqualified admiration. 

In extreme contrast to these dramatic and highly wrought can- 
vases, the critic calls attention with delight to “La Nuit” by M. 
Fautin-Latour, a picture of the utmost grace and sweetness, full 
of delicious harmonies of color and charming visions of dream- 
like loveliness. 

M. Albert Lourens, in his latest masterpiece, evokes with 
magical effect the mystery and terrors of the deep grottoes of the 
ocean. Ina dank demi-obscurity two undulating mermaids are 
seen reclining on the cold marble wall of a deep cavern; the lap- 
ping of the green glassy waves alone interrupts the disquieting 
silence. Nothing could be more weird and intense. 

We will not follow M. Flat through the various departments— 
the historical, which he considers inferior in grade to legendary 
art; the department of decorative art, which has received a new 
impulse from M. Grasset, who, with M. Carlos Schroabe, takes 
rank among the first of modern illustrators; landscape painting, 
which, with scenes from daily life, now occupies a most impor- 
tant place in art and is permeated with human thought and senti- 
ment to a degree unknown to the earlier masters; the portraits; 
the department of sculpture, which also has felt the inspiration of 
the age and is marked by vigor and originality. On the whole, 
thinks M. Flat, the salons of 1897 bring to a not unworthy con- 
clusion, whether temporary or permanent, the imposing exhibi- 
tions that for so long atime have each year occupied the attention 
of France and of the world. 





THE FIRST POET OF NEW YORK STATE. 


IRST in point of time of all those who, in the Empire State, 
have paid court to the Muses, was Jacob Steendam, who, 
in 1653, owned a house and lot on Pearl Street, another on Broad- 
way, and two farms, one at Maspeth and another at Flatlands, 
Long Island. A memoir of “ Jacob Steendam, noch vaster,” was 
published for private circulation in 1861, at The Hague, by the 
brothers Giunta d’Albani, together with his poems. Copies of 
the book are very rare, but one was sent by the United States 
Minister to Holland, C. Murphy, to the late Senator Preston 
King, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and from that copy Lzppzncott's 
Magazine reproduces some interesting data, tho it does not un- 
dertake to reproduce any of the poetry. We quote as follows: 


“So far as can be ascertained, Jacob Steendam’s verses were 
the first attempt at poetry made in what are now the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. The author was not alto- 
gether unknown to fame in his native country, and his name is 
duly registered in the anthology of Holland among the four thou- 
sand Dutch poets whose works are found in print. 

“Jacob Steendam was born in 1616. The place of his birth is 
uncertain. Various passages in his writings lead to the inference 
that he was born in the city of Enkhuizen, in North Holland. He 
became a rolling stone, and was strongly influenced by the ad- 
venturous spirit of his age and country. He wrote verses as a 
pastime. He was for fifteen years in the service of the Dutch 
West India Company. After terminating his engagement with 
this organization he went to New Netherland. In 1652 he pur- 
chased a farm at Amersfoort (Flatlands), and in the following 
vear a house and lot on Pearl Street and another on Broadway, 
New Amsterdam, besides a farm at Maspeth. His name occurs 
in the contribution lists for the expenses of the works in defense 
of New Amsterdam against the Indians in 1653 and 1655. In 1660 
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he applied to the director and council for permission to trade 
with the west coast of Africa for the importation of slaves. 

“In 1659 Steendam sent to Holland a short poem which he 
called ‘The Complaint of New Amsterdam to her Mother.’ New 
Amsterdam, represented as the daughter of Old Amsterdam, 
complains that she was born in a time of war and had been de- 
serted by her mother. Notwithstanding this maternal neglect, 
she has grown up a handsome damsel with a fine property. She 
asks for laborers to till her lands. 

“This poem is the first known effort in verse in the colony, and 
is worthy of attention from its historical rather than from its lit- 
erary interest. By its production Steendam won rank as the first 
poet of New York, by the same kind of title that makes Sandys 
the first poet of Virginia and Morrell the first poet of New Eng- 
land.” 


SIENKIEWICZ’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


as UO VADIS,” to use the London Academy's not particu- 

O larly choice expression, “has taken America between wind 
and water.” The historical novel dealing with the times of Christ, 
if worked out with any reasonable degree of skill, generally does 
achieve a phenomenal run in this country, as witness “The 
Schomberg-Cotta Family,” “Ben Hur,” and “ Titus. ” “Quo Vadis” 


does not, indeed, deal with the time of Christ, but with the time 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 


of Nero; but Peter and Paul both figure in it to a considerable 
degree, and the burden of their talk is, of course, about Christ; 
and the historical purpose of the book is to show how Christ’s 
teaching undermined the power of the Czsars and displaced the 
whole philosophy of paganism. The book is, therefore, more 
closely similar, in its general purpose and historical setting, to 
Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean” than to any other recent work; 
but, unlike “ Marius, ” it is one continuous procession of dramatic 
pictures that leave the reader small chance to catch his breath or 
cool his brain until he reaches the close. The reader’s imagina- 
tion becomes jaded with the unrelenting strain, but there are no 
Signs of a jaded imagination on the part of the author, and one 
can well conceive, on reading “Quo Vadis,” how he contrived to 
keep one of his serial stories running for eight years without 
irretrievably ruining his reputation. 

The attitude of the author in “Quo Vadis” is beyond question 
that of the moralist and the Christian ; but parents need, perhaps, 
the warning that some of the scenes of Nero’s revels are painted 
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with lurid colors in which lust and passion are treated realisti- 
cally enough to satisfy the most exacting of the French school. 
It is impracticable to present here any satisfactory résumé of the 
story which occupies the foreground throughout the book, the 
clash between paganism and Christianity being kept skilfully in 
the background, but never out of sight. This story is one of love 
between Vinicius, a Roman patrician, and Lygza, the orphaned 
daughter of a Lygian king, pure, beautiful, and a Christian. 
Petronius, the uncle of Vznicéus, wit, critic, philosopher, cynic, 
and for a time the dominant influence in Nero’s court, is the most 
striking character in the book. The climax is reached with the 
burning of Rome, the accusation of the Christians, the tortures 
to which they are put, and the vain effort to extirpate the new 


religion. Ursus, the Lygian giant who keeps watch and ward 


over Lygza, furnishes to the author numerous chances for the 
exercise of his wonderful power in depicting savage combat. 

We quote from a review of the book appearing in a recent issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly: 


“In ‘Quo Vadis, a Narrative of Rome at the Time of Nero,’ the 
Polish giant, Henryk Sienkiewicz, takes his turn at wrestling, for 
a fall, with the most difficult as well as the most importunate of 
historical problems: how it was, practically, that the empire of 
Christ came to replace, in its own seat, the empire of the Roman 
Cesars. He brings to the adventure some great qualifications— 
a thorough acquaintance with the records of the time, a virile and 
prolific imagination, the elemental force and unspent passion of 
the Slav, along with his natural proclivity to mysticism—and all 
these fused by the ardor of an apparently recent conversion to 
the ideas of what the French call Wéo-Christianisme [or Chris- 
tian Socialism]. 

“From this point of view, so powerful a writer as Sienkiewicz 
could hardly fail to present an impressive picture of the first great 
Christian persecution, and the truth is that he has succeeded in 
restoring that dreadful period after a somewhat new and alto- 
gether masterly fashion. He lays hold of its horrors with a sim- 
ple and unshrinking directness which reminds one most of all of 
the Russian painter, Vasili Verestchagin. He designs with the 
same strange mixture of poetic breadth and precise realism. 
Surely the might of these men is to some extent a matter of un- 
worn race! No writer, whether of history or of fiction, whom 
we remember, has drawn so living and speaking a likeness of the 
Emperor Neroas has this Polish novelist. No one else has made 
that curious moral monster so consistent in his inconsistencies, so 
inevitable both in his fatuities and in his enormities, so clear to 
the mind’s eye in the uncanny and repulsive peculiarities of his 
person. There is a description in chapter vii. of an imperial 
banquet, at which the Christian maiden Lygza was forced to ap- 
pear, which illumines one of the most hackneyed of subjects, and 
seizes the imagination with irresistible power. The midnight 
services of the proscribed, the incidents of the great fire, and the 
scenes in the amphitheater, for those who have the nerve to dwell 
on their details, are made equally vivid and convincing. Yet 
there is no display of erudition. All the preliminary labor is 
hidden, subdued, absorbed, as it ought to be; telling only in the 
astonishing solidity of the representation. . . . 

“The reason why, with all its power, ‘Quo Vadis’ fails as a 
Christian or even a Neo-Christian traet—for as such, after all, it 
does fail—is that, in spite of his own evident intention to the 
contrary, Sienkiewicz makes his pagans, man for man, so much 
more real and individual than his Christians. We simply do not 
believe in the conversion of Vinicius. We wonder how he could 
ever have imposed upon the Apostles, and especially upon Paul. 
It was the mere might of his very humah passion for Lygza which 
carried the young patrician through all that he endured. No 
doubt that passion is magnificently portrayed. But it finds its 
fitting consummation and reward—exactly where the just instinct 
of the author has placed them; not in victorious martyrdom and 
the trance of a blessed immortality, but in the melodramatic de- 
liverance from the arena and the conventional ‘happy ever after’ 
of the safe retreat in Sicily. It is that gracious and polished 
heathen, Petronius Arbiter, who is the true hero of the book. 
There is an exquisite point of irony in his amiable letter to the 
married and settled lovers, wherein he declines their earnest in- 
vitation to join them in Sicily, on the plea of his own implicit 
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engagement to die at Rome; and then reminds them, with a 
suave apology, that he does not need to learn of them—or of any 
Christian—how to do that. And the scene of the suicide of 
Petronius and Eunice, in its chastened splendor and grave 
decorum, is, upon the whole, the greatest and most memorable 


‘in the book.” 


Current Literature has this to say of the book : 


“It would be unreasonable, perhaps, to make the assertion that 
in ‘Quo Vadis,’ Henryk Sienkiewicz has produced the most pow- 
erful novel of the century’s last decade. Posterity reserves to 
itself the privilege of sitting as a court of last resort to pass final 
judgment upon questions of this nature. But we can safely as- 
sert at this time that he has fulfilled apparently all the require- 
ments that appertain to a historical romance laying claim to 
permanent value. He satisfies the craving of the ennuied novel- 
reader for originality and ingenuity in plot, he tells a love-story 
of absorbing interest, he daringly presents to us personages upon 
whom the searchlights of history have long shone, and they be- 
come what they may never have been to us before, real men and 
women living in times of mighty import. But he does more than 
all this; he lays bare to us the fundamental difference between 
paganism and Christianity, between the old order of might and 
the new kingdom of love. He shows us, as no other novelist has 
shown us, how an idea revolutionized not merely a nation or a 
race, but civilization itself.” 


The translation of “Quo Vadis” is made by Jeremiah Curtin, 
who, in an interview in 7he World, says of Sienkiewicz (whose 
name he pronounces as if spelled Sen-kay-vich, with accent on 
the second syllable) : 


“Sienkiewicz is devoted to writing. He refuses to be feted or 
honored by his countrymen. It is work, work, work all the time 
with him. He himself is looking to the education of his sons. 
In summer the family goes into the Carpathians. In winter 
Sienkiewicz goes sometimes to Rome, where one of the leading 
cardinals is his intimate friend. Among the-artists at Rome are 
some Poles with whom he is intimate. He always visits the 
localities mentioned in his works. In ‘Quo Vadis,’ for instance, 
he is almost as familiar as was Nero himself with the scenes de- 
scribed in the book. He knows every natural phase of the scenes 
among which his characters move.” 





A Phrenological Study of Verlaine.—As our readers 
will remember, Max Nordau cites Verlaine, the French poet, as 
one who answers exactly, trait for trait, to the description of the 
degenerate given by the clinicists, and refers specifically to his 
“Mongolian physiognomy,” his “enigmatic bumps,” etc. In Zhe 
Phrenological Journal (May) H. S. Drayton, M.D., gives the 
result of his study of a printed portrait of Verlaine (the one in 
Tue Lirerary Dicest, March 13), which he finds very differ- 
ent from what Nordau’s words had led him to expect, being 
not unattractive and representing an organization certainly 
above the average for quality and development. We quote Dr. 
Drayton : 


“There are delicacy and sensitiveness in a high degree. .. . 
The head, so high in the upper forehead and so broad in the side 
region, indicates great and ready sympathies, and that quick re- 
sponding excitability that would utter its feeling on the impulse 
awakened by any salient event. Then note the elevation at the 
crown and the imposing width at the upper sincipital. One can 
easily conjecture the earnestness of Verlaine’s convictions and 
the spirit and pride that ruled their utterance. How great the 
sensitiveness of the man must have been! Not the one to pose 
conspicuously for notice and admiration, altho he was pleased 


and encouraged by the recognition of whatever merit his work | 


possessed, but rather to prefer to live and labor in a field with- 
drawn from the highway and among the people whose condition 
he pitied. The face physiognomy is that of the idealist, the 
artist, not of your shrewd, calculating, cool man of affairs. The 
expression is calm, steady, yet full of intensity; a reflective face, 
yet replete with determination and power.” 
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WHO IS FIONA MACLEOD? 


WO collections of short stories entitled ‘“‘The Sin Eater and 
Other Tales,” and “The Washer and Other Legendary 
Moralities,” have been within the last two or three years attract- 
ing marked attention from the critics, especially those of Eng- 
land. The author’s name was given as Fiona Macleod, and her 
tales are wild, mystical Celtic romances of quite remarkable 
power. The presumption was that “Fiona Macleod” was a 
pseudonym, and many guesses have been made at the identity of 
the author. Mr. William Sharp, Mrs. William Sharp, W. B. 
Yeats, and Miss Hopper were in turn singled out as the writer of 
the tales, and finally, each guess proving a miss, it was conjec- 
tured that a syndicate of young Celtic authors were writing under 
this pseudonym. 

The London Academy now informs the world that Fiona 
Macleod is simply Miss Fiona Macleod, that being the real name 
of the author, who declines all interviews the object of which is 
to obtain personal details of her private life, and prohibits the 
reproduction of her photograph. Zhe Academy proceeds to give 
us the following additional information : 


“Miss Macleod is by birth and conviction a Celt of the Celts. 
She is a member of an old Highland family, and, contrary to 
general belief, the name is no pseudonym, but a genuine one, 
Fiona being the diminutive of Fionaghal, the Gaelic of Flora. 

“Miss Macleod spent most of her childhood in the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides and the Western Highlands, particularly in the 
islands of Iona and Arran. She is passionately fond of Iona, 
which represents to her the birthplace of her imaginative life. 
Eight years ago, on account of delicate health, she spent some 
time in Italy, on the Riviera, and in Southern France. She 
knows Brittany well, and resided for a considerable period in 
Paris. Sometimes a faint echo from the most modern of cities 
seems to find its way into one of her Barbaric Tales, and the 
effect of this strange blending of the old with the new is fantastic 
in the extreme. Before she went abroad for the first time Miss 
Macleod lost her father—her mother died when she was still a 
child—but fortunately she was not left dependent on her pen, 
which, indeed, at that time she had not begun touse. But Miss 
Macleod is essentially a child of nature and the open air, having 
no sympathy with the hurried life of the great cities, which she 
seldom visits. Her chief pleasure consists in cruising among the 
isles in a small yacht or even half-decked wherry, in going out 
with the herring-fishers, and in visiting the remote ‘bothies’ of 
the shepherds high up on the bleak and lonely mountains. 

“Miss Macleod’s first literary experiment was a short story 
which she sent, in the autumn of 1893, to The Natzonal Observer 
(at that time Zhe Scots’ Observer). This story, ‘The Last 
Fantasy of James Achanna,’ was declined by Mr. Henley, who, 
however, wrote to the author a word of genuine encouragement. 
This story has never been republished. Miss Fiona Macleod’s 
first book, ‘Pharais,’ which, by the way, is a slightly Anglicized 
spelling of the genitive of the Gaelic word for Paradise, was 
begun in the summer of 1893 and finished before the close of that 
year. ‘Pharais’ is one of the most personal of all Miss Macleod’s 
writings. It is generally understood that the island of Irmisron 
which is depicted in this romance is the remote island where the 
author spent many summers of her early childhood, and there are 
certain incidental autobiographical touches in the portraiture and 
environment of the heroine, Lora.” 


Other of her works are “ Vistas” (a volume of dramatic studies), 
“The Mountain Lovers,” “Green Fire,” and the two volumes 
already mentioned, “The Sin Eater,” and ‘The Washer,” on 
which Miss Macleod’s reputation chiefly rests. A short romance, 
“The Lily Seven,” has been repeatedly announced, but has now 
been indefinitely postponed. She is at present engaged on an his- 
torical romance, and the only book likely to appear from her pen 
this year is a story for children. 





HERBERT D. WARD'S rew book, “ The Burglar Who Moved Paradise,” is 
a sequel to “‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
his wife. Mrs. Phelps-Ward expected to write a sequel herself, but has been 
unable to accomplish the task, and gave way, therefore, to her husband, 
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A RISING CANADIAN POET. 


ROF. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, formerly of Kings 
College, Windsor, Canada, and now of New York, is calling 

forth just at present a marked degree of attention. His fourth 
volume of verse, “‘ The Book of the Native,” is followed closely by 


a novel—his first we believe—“ The Forge in the Forest”; and“A © 


History of Canada” comes treading on the heels of the novel. In 
additicn, this teacher, poet, novelist, and historian has within the 





PROF. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


last few months attached himself (tho he is not only a Canadian 
but an ardent believer in Imperial Federation as well) to the staff 
of that very American paper, 7he ///ustrated American, and 
added the title of editor to his already long list of titles. 

It is as a poet, however, that Mr. Roberts makes his most seri- 
ous bid forfame. His first volume was published in 1880, “Orion 
and other Poems,” followed by “In Divers Tones,” then by 
“Songs of the Common Day,” in which the author seemed first 
to take himself seriously, and now by “The Book of the Native.” 
The Nation, reviewing this latest work, says: 


“We have more than once called attention to the fact that the 
Canadian provinces, after a long period of comparative literary 
barrenness, are now producing a younger group of poets who are 
forcing our rimers in the United States to look to their laurels. 
These Northern recruits show, it is true, a tendency to cross the 
line and to migrate hither; but their works precede them and 
prepare a welcome. Prof. C. G. D. Roberts’s new volume, ‘The 
Book of the Native,’ goes far to vindicate the claims we have 
heretofore made for this author. There is in him a sense of artis- 
tic finish—‘ the perfection and precision of the instantaneous line,’ 


in Ruskin’s phrase—without which genius leaves its work still 
undone.” 


The same reviewer calls attention to “the concentrated passion 
and power” and “the cadence and commanding rhythm” of the 
following from the book under review : 


BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 


As one who sleeps, and hears across his dream 
The cry of battles ended long ago, 

Inland I hear the calling of the sea. 

I hear its hollow voices, tho between 

My wind-worn dwelling and thy wave-worn strand 
How many miles, how many mountains are ! 
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And thou beside the winter sea alone 

Art walking with thy cloak about thy face, 
Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming on ; 
And gray the pale, pale light that wans thy face. 
Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet ; 

And sullenly in patches clings the snow 

Upon the low, red rocks worn round with years. 
I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 
Unsatisfied and lonely as the sea’s ;— 

Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s despair ! 

For could my feet but follow thine, my hands 
But reach for thy warm hands beneath thy cloak, 
What summer joy would lighten in thy face, 
What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy sad mouth 
Break to a dewy rose, and laugh on mine. 


The Chap-Book comments upon the religious tone of Mr. 
Roberts's work : 


“Mr. Roberts has been best known heretofore as the first of 
the Canadian group of young poets, and one of the leaders in the 
movement toward natural piety, if one may use the phrase. His 
‘Songs of the Common Day’ gave him place as an interpreter of the 
austere and sober in the world of visible beauty. He touched the 
fir woods, the farm scenes, the seasonable changes of the year, the 
aspects of earth in his own country, and heightened them with 
beauty. There was always a dignity and nobleness in his atti- 
tude of mind toward nature, and an innate reverence of tone in 
his utterance. Several of his sonnets, such as, 


‘In the wide awe and wisdom of the night,’ 
and 
‘O solitary of the austere sky, 
Pale presence of the unextinguished star,’ 


together with one or two rare lyrics like his ‘Epitaph for a Sailor 
Buried Ashore,’ had already given him the indisputable and en- 
vied title to no uncertain fame; and now his last volume comes 
to enforce this title beyond parley. 

“The ‘Songs of the Common Day’ showed a decided bent for 
simplicity of emotion and the revival of religious feeling; all its 
best verses trended in that direction. ‘The Book of the Native’ 
shows a matured mastery in the same artistic field. It is sure in 
technic, significant in aim, and potent in its quiet success.” 


Mr. T. G. Marquis, reviewing in 7he Canadian Magazine the 
poetical output of Mr. Roberts, speaks of the potent influence 
upon him of Wordsworth, as illustrated in the first three lines of 


the poem reprinted above. We quote: 


“The note in these verses is too often borrowed. It wonld 
seem that the author, when reading poetry, was seized by the 
music of the poet, and found words of his own accompanying that 
music. He has lived much with Wordsworth, and many of the 
poems have a Wordsworthian tone and color and phrasing. Such 
diction as ‘mendicants in summer,’ ‘soft incommunicable,’ ‘of 
incommunicable rime,’ is so Wordsworthian that the poet should 
have recognized the imitative character of the work and rejected 
the words suggested by contact with the master. ‘Beside the 
Winter Sea,’ a piece of exquisite pathos, full and sweet, might 
be considered altogether great were it not that in the opening 
lines we hear too distinctly the voice of a dead master.” 


But, Mr. Marquis says, in extenuation, every great artist is an 
imitator, and no poet can afford to ignore his predecessors : 


“He must, if he would do abiding work, accept what they have 
done, and find the voice with which he is to speak to his own time 
and the future. Roberts, we believe, has found that voice. He 
sits reverently at the feet of Wordsworth and Tennyson, but in 
many of his poems there is a note that is distinctly his own. We 
find that note in such a stanza as: 


‘Tell me how some sightless impulse 
Working out a hidden plan, 
Good for kin and clay for fellow 
Wakes to find itself a man.’ 
Or in 
*‘ Laughed the running sap in every vein, 
Laughed the running flurries of warm rain, 
Laughed the life in every wandering root, 
Laughed the tingling cells of bud and shoot. 
God in all the concord of their mirth 
=i Heard the adoration song of earth.’ 
Or again in 
‘Hark! the leaves their mirth averring, 
Hark! the buds to blossom stirring ; 
Hark! the hushed, exultant haste 
Of the wind and world conferring ! 
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*‘ Hark! the sharp, insistent cry 
Where the hawks patrol the sky! 
Hark! the flapping as of banners, 
Where the heron triumphs by.’ 
“The voice that we hear in these lines, taken almost at random, 
has been steadily growing in the author’s seventeen years and 
more of earnest poetic work.” 


CHILDREN AND CLASSIC MYTHOLOGY. 


R. Hamilton W. Mabie, the accomplished critic, associate 

editor of 7he Outlook, has a very poor idea of most of the 

books written specifically for children. He believes in the class- 

ics, Homer, Herodotus, Plutarch, etc., for the child, and expresses 
his feelings on the subject as follows: 


“There are a great many so-called children’s books which are 
wholesome, entertaining, and educative in a high degree; but 
they possess these high qualities, not because they are children’s 
books, but because they are genuine, veracious, vital, and human ; 
because, in a word, they disclose, in their measure, the same 
qualities which make the literary masterpieces what they are. It 
is a peculiarity of such books that they are quite as interesting to 
mature as to young readers. Of the great mass of books written 
specifically for children it is not too much to say that it is a sin to 
put them in the hands of those who have no standards and are 
dependent upon the judgment and taste of their elders; a sin 
against the child’s intelligence, growth, and character. Some of 
these books are innocuous save as wasters of time; many more 
are sentimental, untrue, and cheap; some are vulgar. 

“The years which are given over to this artificially prepared 
reading-matter—for it is a profanation to call it literature—are 
precisely the years when the mind is being most deeply stirred ; 
when the seeds of thought are dropping silently down into the 
secret and hidden places of the nature. They are the years which 
decide whether a man shall be creative or imitative; whether he 
shall be an artist or an artisan. For such a plastic and critical 
time nothing that can inspire, enrich, and liberate is too good; 
indeed, the very highest use to which the finest results of human 
living and doing and thinking and speaking can be put is to feed 
the mind of childhood in those memorable years when the spirit 
is finding itself and feeling the beauty of the world. .. . 

“In these wonderful years of spiritual exploration and discov- 
ery the child ought to have access, not to cheap stories, artificially 
and mechanically manufactured to keep it out of mischief, but to 
the records of the childhood of the race; his true companion is 
this august but invisible playmate. That which fed the race in 
its childhood ought to feed each child born into its vast fellow- 
ship. The great story-book of mythology, with its splendid 
figures, its endless shifting of scene, its crowding incident, its 
heroism and poetry, ought to be open to every child; for mythol- 
ogy is the child’s view of the world—a view which deals with 
obvious things often, but deals with them poetically and with a 
feeling for their less obvious relations. . . . The boys whose sole 
text-books were the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey,’ and who learned, 
therefore, all their history and science in terms of the imagina- 
tion, became the most original, creative, and variously gifted men 
who have yet appeared in history; they were drilled and disci- 
plined, but they were also liberated and inspired. A modern 
writer has happily described Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ as ‘the pasture of 
great souls’; the place, that is, where such souls are nourished 
and fed.” 


Mr. Mabie does not confine his recommendations to the Greek 
and Roman mythology, but includes the stories of Thor, King 


Arthur, Parsifal, etc., and such writers as Shakespeare, Scott, 
Hawthorne, and Irving. 





Testing Pictures by the Roentgen Rays.—A corre- 
spondent of the London £vectrical Review tells how the authen- 
ticity of an old painting was recently decided by means of the X 
rays. Hesays: “In the possession of Herr Friedrich Burger, 
of Munich, is a fine old painting of the Saviour crowned with 
thorns, which has been generally ascribed to Albrecht Durer, tho 
some critics had expressed themselves as doubtful on this point. 
In 1893 the Grand Duke of Baden had discovered after a long and 
careful search the monogram of Durer, and determined the date 
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1521. As this discovery did not satisfy all the sceptics, the owner 
of the painting conceived the novel plan of submitting the paint- 
ing to the action of the Roentgen rays. After many unsuccessful 
attempts, success was at last attained. The magical picture pro- 
duced by the Roentgen rays excited the greatest interest and as- 
tonishment. The picture of the thorn-crowned Christ was exactly 
reproduced with correct light and shade, also the cross nimbus 
surrounding the head, and marked above with the initials A. and 
D. Moreover, a signature was discovered in late Gothic charac- 
ters, and Durer’s monogram with the date 1521 as had already 
been made out by the Grand Duke of Baden. The picture was 
painted on silk stretched on an oaken board 2 centimeters [4 inch] 
thick, covered with interlaced oak fibers, and these are all shown 
distinctly in the Roentgen image. This application of the Roent- 
gen rays may prove of considerable value to picture-dealers and 
others in detecting fraudulent imitations of valuable paintings.” 





NOTES. 


‘Two of the highest fees ever placed at the disposal of artists,” says 
The Westminster Gazette, ‘are just now the subject of discussion and, 
perhaps, envy in musical circles. M. Paderewski has accepted a thousand 
guineas for one performance in Queen's Hall during the season, and 
Madame Adelina Patti has been offered the same sum, but has not yet 
acquiesced, to sing three songs at a concert to be given some time in the 
summer. This isin addition to the two performances for which the prima 
donna is already announced.” 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw, ina paper on Washington, read recently before 
the Colonial Dames, unearthed some lines written by the youthful George, 
before coming of age, and addressed to a Miss Alexander. The lines were 
as follows: 

“From your bright sparkling Eyes I was undone; 
Rays, you have, more transparent than the sun, 
Amidst its glory in the rising Day 
None can you equal in your bright array ; 

Ah, wo is me! I love, but must conceal 

What long I’ve wished, but dared not to reveal, 
Altho Love’s Paines severely do I feel. 

Even Xerxes was not freed from Cupid's dart, 
And all the greatest heroes felt his smart.’ 


PROFESSOR SKEAT as a poet is a new revelation. Here is the wavy, 
according to the London Dazly News, in which he addressed Dr. Murray or 
the occasion of the latter’s beginning the letter Hin the big dictionary 
that he is guiding on its ponderous way : 

“I'm glad that you’ve done—so I hear you say— 
With words that begin with D, 
And have left H. B. to be Glad and Gay 
With the glory that waits on G; 
And you laugh Ha! Ha! defying fate, 
As you tackle the terrible aspirate, 
The H that appals the Cockney crew, 
Lancashire, Essex, and Shropshire too. 
For they can not abide the Hunter’s Horn, 
And hold e’en Heavenly Hosts in scorn ; 
And I fear there are some that can scarcely say 
Why you didn’t give Ha¢ when you worked at A, 
Whose utterance leaves some doubt between 
The human Hair and an Air serene, 
The Harrow that creeps and the Arrow that flies, 
The Heels where chilblains are wont to rise 
And the nice fat Eels that are baked in pies! 

We all rejoice on this New Year’s Day 

To hear you are fairly upon your way 
To Honor and Happiness, Hope and Health— 
I would you were nearer to Worldly Wealth.” 


SPEAKING of the recent operatic failures in America, Diego de Vivo says 
in 7he Sun that they were not due, as charged by some, to the very high 
salaries paid to artists, tho he admits that these are altogethertoohigh. He 
Piagnoses the trouble as follows: 

‘As soon as Melba began to disappoint the public with her various indis- 
positions Grau’s great troubles commenced. These disappointments, of 
course, lessened the gross receipts of the performances. After a while, in 
the middle of the season, Melba, by the advice of her doctor, retired from 
the company and departed for Paris, promising to come back after a few 
weeks of rest; but she did not return. The absence of Melba from the 
company compelled Grau to deviate from his program. Soon after came 
the illness of Mme. Eames and her retirement from the company, which 
was the final blow to the financial success of the season. These most un- 
fortunate happenings left poor Grau to carry out his program for the rest 
of the season with Calvé as the only star left out of the three; hence his 
program had to be entirely changed, the public was disappointed and 
demoralized, and the receipts diminished. But notwithstanding the above 
most adverse and unfortunate events the New York season was carried 
tarough with a profit of about $40,000. With this amount, according to the 
published statement of the firm's affairs, they paid the debt of $15,000 to 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera. House and the promissory 
notes due to William Steinway for the money advanced for the preliminary 
expenses of the season, besides other small debts. It was the tour in the 
Western cities and Boston that brought about the deficit of $26,000 in the 
guaranty fund of $31,000 raised by Grau.” 
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ATTACKING SAFES WITH ELECTRICITY. 


HE article in The Electrical Review of March 17, repro. 
duced in our columns, showing how a burglar with a slight 
knowledge of science could melt a hole electrically in the strong- 
est safe with a piece of carbon and a current from the nearest 
electric-light wire, has met with some incredulity among the 
technical press, and has been ridiculed as describing an impossi- 
ble operation or as postulating a combination of skill and favora- 
ble conditions that would almost never occur. But Mr. C. E. 
Kammeyer, the author of the article, returns to the attack well 
fortified with authorities. In the issue of 7he Review for May 
12, he says: 


“Ever since the writer’s article appeared in Zhe Electrical 
Review, a number of ‘expert opinions’ have appeared in so-called 
technical journals, ridiculing, in effect, the idea that the modern 
burglar can, with comparatively little trouble and a minimum of 
paraphernalia, bore a hole through iron or steel walls zw a few 
minutes. In none of these views or opinions did the authors 
claim that the thing is theoretically impossible but they all tried 
to show, by figures, that the amount of current necessary would 
make it practically unfeasible for the burglar to accomplish in as 
many minutes what ordinarily would require that many hours, as 
admitted by even the safe manufacturers themselves. While it is 
admitted that to obtain the requisite amount of electrical energy 
from direct or alternating-current circuits might, in smaller cities 
at least, involve more trouble and carry with it more danger of 
detection than the cracksman would care to risk, it certainly will 
not be denied by competent engineers that a set of storage-bat- 
teries could easily be shipped to and set up in a convenient place, 
near a bank or business place, without exciting more suspicion 
than the arrival of a large sample trunk or a couple of carpenter’s 
tool-chests.” 


Mr. Kammeyer now quotes a letter from I. K. Pumpelly, the 
electrical engineer, in which Mr. Pumpelly says: 


“T had an opportunity of witnessing a practical demonstration 
of the act right here in Chicago. The act was performed with 
comparative ease, very rapidly, and with rather a crude arrange- 
ment of apparatus. Upon invitation to select the particular safe 
to be attacked, I selected one of the round, globe-like affairs that 
look and feel like a solid ball of steel, and, as I afterward found, 
was a steel casting, with a one and one-half-inch shell. One of 
the company’s employees was asked to burn a hole through this 
shell. 

“A spot on top of the globe was hastily cleaned with a bit of 
sandpaper; a flexible wire cable, equal to probably No. o wire, 
had its flattened end placed on the cleaned spot and held in place 
by a convenient chunk of iron, heavy enough to keep the cable in 
place. <A piece of carbon rod, one and one-quarter inches in diam- 
eter, was next tied toa pine stick about two feet long, the stick 
serving as a handle to the electrode, to which another wire cable 
was clamped or tied. The two cables were easily connected to 
the positive and negative sides of the incandescent-light service, 
through a resistance which reduced the pressure to 4o volts, and 
allowed 150 amperes, approximately, to pass, as was afterward 
ascertained. A sheet-iron box, lined with asbestos, was placed 
against the side of the safe and the carbon rod passed through a 
hole in the box. This box, about eight by twelve inches and six 
inches deep, served as a screen to the eyes and face of the opera- 
tor. I stood close to the safe, watch in hand, to time the opera- 
tion, and the word being given, the ‘burglar’ pushed the carbon 
rod on to the surface of the steel. Of course, there was a bright 
light the instant the carbon touched the metal, but the asbestos 
box so shielded its intensity that no discomfort was felt by me or 
the operator. In one minute and eight seconds the carbon had 
been pushed through the steel, which seemed to yield like wax, 
anda hole one and one-half inches in diameter gave ample facility 
to get at the contents of the safe.” 


The electrical superintendent of the Gates Iron Works, Chi- 
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cago, Mr. Frank Hoffman, also agrees with Mr. Kammeyer. 
He says: 


“In my position as electrical superintendent of the Gates Iron 
Works, of this city, I have used during the past year, and still 
continue to use, an electric current and carbon for the purpose of 
burning off projections on steel castings. The method I employ 
is of the simplest construction. The articles published combat- 
ing the use of electricity for burning holes in steel safes and 
vaults are, to one that is practically familiar with the subject, 
amusing. 

“From my experience I know that it is feasible to attack any 
steel vault or safe and burn a hole through it in a short time. 

“By the use of an inexpensive storage-battery, weighing not to 
exceed a bank burglar’s ordinary kit, the contents of any safe or 
vault can be obtained in avery limited space of time. Electricity 
obtained from electric lighting, trolley or other electric system 
can, of course, be used, but it is my opinion that the storage-bat- 
tery means of attack will be the burglar's choice.” 


Whether the burglars will take advantage of all this information 
remains to be seen, but, even if they do, readers of the first article 
on the subject will recollect that an alarm has been invented for 
the express purpose of foiling them, so that we are still in no 
danger of an attack all along the line. 





GESTURE AS INDICATING THE NATURE OF 
DISEASE. 


HE gestures or other characteristic movements of the limbs 

made by persons suffering from disease are, we are told 

by Zhe National Board of Health Magazine, very valuable as 

aids to the physician in finding out the nature of the disease. 
Says the writer: 


“When you ask a patient to locate his pain, he does so by a 
movement of one or both his hands. The gesture, however, not 
only indicates its seat, but describes its character and distribu- 
tion. This is an all-important point. If the pain is widely dis- 
tributed over the whole chest, the patient locates it with a circular 
rubbing motion of the palm of the hand, indicating the diffused 
soreness. 

“The pain of a serous inflammation, on the other hand, is de- 
scribed by first drawing the hand away from the body and then, 
with the fingers close together or with the index-finger extended 
and the others flexed, cautiously approaching the seat of the in- 
flammation. 

“In appendicitis the patient does not touch the skin at all when 
asked to locate the pain. He simply holds the palm of his hand 
over the diseased area. 

“With very violent abdominal pains which are not inflamma- 
tory, the patient slaps himself vigorously across the abdomen on 
being asked to indicate the location of his trouble. 

“If a child refers a persistent pain to the stomach, and there is 
no tenderness on pressure, disease of the spine is indicated. 

“In hip-joint disease the pain will be referred to a point inside 
the knee. 

“With terrific diffused pain in the leg not due to an inflamma- 
tion, the patient grasps the leg firmly. If it is a darting or 
lancinating pain he will indicate it with one finger. 

“In the pain caused by the descent of renal calculi and gall- 
stones, he follows their course with the top of the thumb or index- 
finger. 

“The pain of hepatic neuralgia or ‘shingles’ is indicated with 
the thumb or finger. 

“In joint pains the patient approaches the seat of trouble very 
cautiously, with the hand spread flat. 

“The degenerative pain of locomotor ataxia is described by 
grasping the affected area firmly, indicating a band-like pain. 
Or, if the pain is sharp and lightning-like in the leg, the pain 
gesture is perfectly descriptive, an energetic downward motion, 
at the same time twisting the hand as tho manipulating a cork- 
screw. 

“A patient will indicate the seat of a severe syphilitic headache 
by hammering with the tips of his fingers. 


“A patient complained of a severe headache. ‘In what part of 
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the head is it?’ he was asked. ‘The vertex,’ he replied. On 
being asked to indicate the exact spot, he placed his finger on the 
parietal eminence. This he did three times in succession, tho 
claiming to feel the pain exactly on the top. Upon examining 
the mouth a defective tooth was found. As soon as it was re- 
moved the pain disappeared.” 





HOW THE FIRST WORDS WERE FORMED. 


N interesting article on that much-discussed subject, the origin 

of speech, is contributed by M. Adrian Zimmermans to th® 

Review Scientifique (Paris, May 8). The writer adopts in gen- 

eral the theory that all words arose in the beginning from imita- 
tion of natural sounds. He says: 


“Our vocables are composed of two parts, intimately connected, 
but we have been accustomed to regard them as separated. Now 
of these two elements, one is of an intellectual, the other of a 
vocal and auditive kind; where must we place their origin? 
What,is their genesis, how did they take form and become objects 
of mental activity? 

“Observation shows us that whenever something occurs in the 
existence of beings to change their habitual or present condition, 
a sound reveals this change to our ears and attracts our attention. 
The sound is the atmospheric impression of an act, which itself 
is incorporated energy and movement; it is its particular vibra- 
tion communicated to the ear and presenting the sonorous object 
to the recognition and the control of the other organs of percep- 
tion. The sense is the information about the nature of the event 
received by our mind, corresponding to that heard by the ear. 
This acoustic notion is completed by the evidence of the other 
senses, which have been attracted by the perception of the noise. 
In fact, every event that takes place in our organism, with or 
without our voluntary action, manifests itself by a significatory 
sound. It is the same on different scales for the animal and for 
inert nature. 

“The sound being the noise of an incorporated event, it is nat- 
ural that our mind should associate it with the agent or the organ 
by means of which it takes place, with the resulting state, and 
with its abstract mental form. 

“Thus we recognize some of our own physical sounds in [many] 
words [such as ‘sneeze,’ ‘drink,’ ‘spit,’ ‘ breathe,” ‘cough,’ etc. }. 

“The animal has in common with man the noises of respiration 
and those of the digestive passages. We find him and some of 
his cries in such words as ‘bark,’ ‘waul,’ ‘croak,’ ‘chirp,’ etc. 

“The sounds of the elements and of inert nature are reproduced 
in ‘breeze,’ ‘tempest,’ ‘snap,’ ‘crack,’ ‘crash,’ ‘ring,’ ‘burst,’ 
‘boom,’ etc. We recognize the work of our own minds, in this 
kind of words, and in their adaptations. . . . 

“The noises of physical function are not the sole source of 
sound. With men and animals and in inert nature vital action 
is set in motion, maintained, and finally extinguished by exterior 
causes ; it is produced only under their influence, and hence there 
is an intimate relation between what we are and the medium in 
which we live. The innate feeling of the effects that exterior 
agents can produce on our existence brings it about that when 
they come in contact with our senses, there takes place in us a 
movement of pleasure or grief, of attraction or aversion, of as- 
tonishment or conviction, of curiosity, doubt or certainty, of con- 
sent or denial. The animal undergoes these feelings in a degree 
proportional to his sensibility; . . . inert nature has only passive 
and mechanical reactions without feeling.” 


We have no space to follow in detail the development of M. 
Zimmermanns’s argument, interesting as it is, and shall content 
ourselves with giving the résumé that he presents at the end of 
his article, which runs as follows: 


“Words and language are of spontaneous and logical formation. 
They proceed from man’s intelligence, from the feeling that he 
has of the utility of sound as an acoustic and intellectual sign, 
from the need of preserving for the race the conquests of his 
mind and the acquisitions of his soul. 

“He formed words first by imitation. 

“By using metaphor he attributed existing imitative words to 
unnamed objects after having recognized that they could give 
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forth the sound of which the word consisted. Allegory, fable, 
etc., arose thus, and also the beginnings of science. 

“By synecdoche, he transformed both imitative and metaphor- 
ical words into general terms and by metonymy into abstract 
names. 

“Thanks to metaphor he could give a name to the objects of 
real nature or of his own thoughts, without having heard a sound, 
and name them according to one of their qualities capable of pro- 
ducing the sound of an existing imitative word. 

“Imitative words are alike in all languages, because natural 
sounds are everywhere alike. .. . 

“Metaphoric words are alike when different objects have been 
named from the same imitative sound... . 

“Every word contains an imitation either primary or derived. 
Imitation is verbal in essence. . . . ‘In the beginning was the 
Verb,’ * says St. John—the Verb by whom all was created. This 
Verb was the manifestation of the creative spirit of God.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 


HE recent increase of exportation of American machinery, 
and especially machine-tools, to England, has already been 
commented on in these columns. The editor of The American 
Machinist (New York, May 20), writing to that paper from 
England, gives some interesting facts regarding this use of 
American tools abroad. About the introduction of our devices 
and methods he says: 


“Years ago Hiram Maxim equipped a shop here with American 
tools and insisted upon their being used by the English workmen 
and in the proper way. After a time, owing to some labor diffi- 
culty, these men were scattered throughout the kingdom, and it 
was found that they were continually lamenting the fact that they 
no longer had the ‘Yankee tools’ to work with. They had 
learned to like them and were free to say that they could do more 
work with them and do it easier. Thus much missionary work 
was done, and most of those whose business gives them opportu- 
nity for observation say that our tools do win favor when once 
introduced. One man, a dealer in American tools, told me a 
typical English machine-shop proprietor used to come into his 


place, look over the tools in the show-room, shake his head, say 


he didn’t think they would do for his work, and go out. But 
finally, one day, he said he had a mind to try one of those Yankee 
lathes. He did so, and then tried others, and has since bought a 
great many of them and other tools as well, evidently for no other 
reason than because they gave satisfaction in use.” 


Of the business of a London firm that deals exclusively in 
American machines and small tools, the writer says that during 
a recent period of six months their sales amounted, in their Lon- 
don and Birmingham branches, to $625,000, and it has been found 
advisable to increase their capital stock to $250,000 in order to 
increase their facilities. He says that a member of the firm in- 
forms him that their business would still have shown a satisfac- 
tory improvement even had there been no demand from the bicy- 
cle factories, because other manufacturers are all the while more 
generally coming to appreciate American tools. An instance of 
this spread of reputation and of orders resulting from it is found 
in the case of the justly famous Tangye establishment into which 
quite a lot of American tools has recently gone, and one Bir- 
mingham builder of machine-tools recently placed quite a con- 
siderable order for American tools for use in his own shop. The 
writer was specially surprised at the number of American micro- 
meter calipers sold in London. He says: 

“They go mainly into the hands of English workmen in the 
bicycle and other factories, and are found to exert here the same 
educating and refining influence which is a well-recognized result 
of their general use in our own shops. There are no others than 
American micrometers, and upon inquiring why they were not 
made here I was informed that it was simply because it was 
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clearly recognized that so much good and highly refined work 
could not well be supplied at a competing price.” 


The writer is of the opinion that a recent rise of wages among 
English workmen is directly traceable to their use of American 
tools. He warns us, however, that many business men are of the 
opinion that the exportation of tools to England will not remain 
permanently large, particularly because of the difference of bus- 
iness methods here and there. We change prices freely with 
altered conditions of manufacture, etc.; while they prefer a 
steady price no matter how cost of materials and wages may 
vary. 





ELECTRICITY AS AN AID TO THE 
NATURALIST. 


E are told by M. Flamel in La Nadure (Paris, May 22) 

how, by the aid of a small portable incandescent lamp, 

the amateur naturalist who wishes to add nocturnal insects to his 
collection can do so with ease and success. Says M. Flamel: 


“Over there, under the old apple-trees, is the old pond with its 
croaking frogs, surrounded with bushes and moss. What a noise, 
what a crowd, what turbulence there is in this aquatic world! 
The insects swarm there, the tadpoles’ dart about, all the inhabi- 
tants are full of joy. . . . So we see enthusiastic amateurs take 
up their posts on the banks and try to secure specimens. The 
hunt is not always very successful, for the natives of the pond 
are shy. And nevertheless it is so easy to get all the specimens 
we want. How! 

“Do you not know how insects’ and fish are attracted by a bril- 
liant light? Do not poachers often fish thus in illuminated water? 
In our country this kind of fishing has been prohibited, and with 
justice, for it would soon exhaust our fish preserves. But in 
pools, even in certain fish-ponds, with the permission of the pro- 
prietor, we may light our lantern and go hunting for insects and 
larvee with good results. . .. M. Paul Né6el, director of the 
Agricultural Entomological Laboratory, has made known the 
method recently, and has recommended it. Take an incan- 
descent lamp of three or four candle-power and place on the bank 
of the pond a small storage-battery like those used for electric 
bicycle-lamps. Connect it to the lamp by wires of sufficient 
length. The lamp, which is too light to sink into the water, is 
fixed to a semicircle of iron, and below the semicircle and the 
lamp is placed a large net having an opening 80 centimeters [32 
inches] across, and similar to those used for snaring birds. The 
net is made of coarse packthread and provided with a string. The 
whole, lamp and all, is lowered very slowly into the pond. The 
lamp is lighted; insects, fish, lizards, frogs, tadpoles, larve of 
every kind rush up to it in great numbers. The string is now 
pulled, closing up the net, and by a single movement several 
pounds of victims are captured, especially if there are fish in the 
pond. 

‘A small Geissler tube excited by an induction-coil can be used 
in the same manner.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





A New Way of Crossing a Stream.—"A novel en- 
gineering work has just been commenced at Rouen, France,” 
says Electricity. “It is called a ‘pont transbordeur,’ and serves 
all the purposes of a bridge while not interfering with the free 
passage of ships, even of those with masts 150 feet high. Two 
diminutive Eiffel towers are to be erected, one on each bank of 
the Seine, three quarters of a mile below the lowest existing 
bridge at Rouen, and a narrow iron bridge will be suspended by 
chain cables between their heads. It is to be not less than 160 
feet from the level of the quays, but it is not intended either for 
carriages or for foot passengers. Several lines of rail are to be 
carried along it, and on these a skeleton carriage or platform on 
wheels will run. This will be dragged from side to side of the 
Tiver by steel ropes passing over a driving-wheel, to be worked 
by steam or electricity from one of the banks. To the skeleton 
platform will be hung, by steel hawsers, at the level of the quays, 
or 160 feet below the bridge, the transbordeur—a slung carriage 
—within which passengers and vehicles will be transported from 
one bank to the other. This carriage is to be 4o feet in width by 
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33 feetin length. The electric tramways running on the quays 
on both sides of the river are to make a connection at this point, 
and the transbordeur will be fitted to carry the tram-cars so that 
passengers by them will cross the river without changing their 
seats.” 





THE “FLORIDA MONSTER.” 


HIS title was generally given by the press to what appeared 

to be the body of a great sea animal, thrown on the beach 
twelve miles south of St. Augustine, Fla., on December 5, 1896. 
The true story of the event is told for the first time by Prof. A. 
E. Verrill, of Yale, in Zhe American Naturalist (April), altho 
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THE FLORIDA MONSTER, SIDE VIEW, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


all sorts of “yarns” have been spun by the press regarding it. 
The monster is quite interesting and mysterious enough as it is, 
without the aid of fiction, as will be seen from the parts of Pro- 
fessor Verrill's article that we quote below. 
“monster” : 


He says of the 


“When it first came ashore it was much mutilated at one end, 
and had evidently been dead some time, and was apparently in 
an advanced state of decomposition. Contrary to expectation, it 
has resisted further decay, and still remains, after more than- 
three months, nearly in the same state as at first. It was first 
brought to my notice by Dr. De Witt Webb, who has devoted a 
great amount of time and labor to its investigation and preserva- 
tion. Through him I have received a dozen different photo- 
graphic views of it, taken at different times, and showing it both 
in its original state and when it had been moved and partly 
turned over. Quite recently he has sent me several large masses 
of the thick and firm integument, of which the mass is mainly 
composed. By his efforts it has recently (with much labor) been 
moved several miles nearer to St. Augustine, to the terminus of 
a railroad, and protected from the drifting sand. It is likely to 
keep some months longer without much change, and to be visited 
by large numbers of people. The figures now given are copied 
from photographs made two days after it came ashore. At that 
time the sand had collected around it to the depth of about eigh- 
teen inches. 

“Its length is 21 feet; breadth about 7 feet; height about 4% 
feet, when the sand was removed. Its weight was estimated at 
about 7 tons.” 


The first impression created by the appearance of the body was 
that it was the remains of a huge octopus, and it was generally 
described as such, both in the daily press and in advance notes 
in scientific journals. But, says Professor Verrill: 


“As soon as specimens of the tissues were sent to me, even a 
hasty examination was sufficient to show that this view was not 
correct, for, instead of being composed of hardened muscular 
fibers, as had been supposed, the thick masses of tissue were 
found to consist almost wholly of a hard, elastic complex of 
connective-tissue fibers of large size. The masses sent vary from 
four to ten inches in thickness. They are white, and so tough 
that it is hard to cut them, even with a razor, and yet they are 
somewhat flexible and elastic. The fibers are much interlaced in 
all directions, and are of all sizes up to the size of coarse twine 
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and small cords. The larger fibers unite to form bundles extend- 
ing from the inner surface radially. According to Dr. Webb, 
who opened the mass, these cords were attached in large numbers 
to a central saccular organ, which occupied a large part of the 
interior of the thicker part of the specimen. This might, perhaps, 
represent the spermaceti case. Naturally most of the interior 
narts had decomposed long before it was opened, so that we lack 
details of the interior structure. Externally there is but little 
trace of cuticle. The surface is close-grained and somewhat 
rough, with occasional gray patches of what may be remnants of 
the outer skin, much altered by decay. The thick masses contain 
a slight amount of oil, and smell like rancid whale oil, but they 
sink quickly in water, owing to their great density. No muscular 
tissue was present in any of the masses sent, nor were there any 
spaces from which such tissues might have disappeared by decay. 

“It is evident that such a dense and thick covering of fibrous 
connective tissue could not have come from any mobile part of 
any animal, but must have served for passive resistance to great 
pressure or concussion. 

“The structure of this integument is more like that of the upper 
part of the head of a sperm whale than any other known to me, 
and as the obvious use is the same, it is most probable that the 
whole mass represents the upper part of the head of such a whale, 
detached from the skull and jaw. It is evident, however, from 
the figures, that the shape is decidedly unlike that of the head of 
an ordinary sperm whale, for the latter is oblong, truncated, and 
narrow in front, ‘like the prow of a vessel,’ with an angle at the 
upper front end, near which the single blow-hole is situated. No 
blow-hole has been discovered in the mass cast ashore.” 


Of the wonderful toughness of the mass Professor Verrill says 


“All the pulling and hauling and turning of it partly over, by 
the aid of six horses and strong tackle, have not served to change 
its shape materially, or rather its elasticity serves to restore it to 
its former shape. Its toughness and elasticity remind one of the 
properties of thick vulcanized rubber.” 


The professor’s conclusion is: 


“It is possible to imagine a sperm whale with an abnormally 
enlarged nose, due to disease or extreme old age, which, if de- 
tached, might resemble this mass externally at least. It seems 
hardly probable that another allied whale, with a big nose, re- 
mains to be discovered. Notwithstanding these difficulties, my 
present opinion, that it came from the head of a creature like a 
sperm whale in structure, is the only one that seems plausible 
from the facts now ascertained.” 





Lighting by Vacuum-Tubes.—Those who visited the 
electrical show a year ago will remember the remarkable exhibi- 
tion of illuminated vacuum-tubes given by D. McFarlan Moore. 
This “artificial daylight” has not been greatly in evidence re- 
cently, but the following item from 7he Electrical World shows 
that the inventor still hopes to make of it a commercial success: 
“On Thursday evening, May 27, the Moore Electrical Company 
gave an exhibition at its laboratory in Newark, N. J., of the re- 
sults obtained by Mr. D. McFarlan Moore in vacuum-tube light- 
ing. It will be remembered that about a year ago Mr. Moore 
gave an exhibition of lighting by these tubes before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and also that he showed his 
system at the Electrical Exposition held in this city in May, 1896. 
At the demonstration in Newark the light was steadier and more 
intense than at the former demonstration. A booth of white 
fabric had been erected inside the building, and this was illumi- 
nated by fourteen large tubes suspended about the edges of the 
ceiling and down the center. In addition to these were several 
advertising signs constructed of vacuum-tubes, which were ex- 
hibited as the first commercial utilization of this new illuminant. 
Mr. Moore stated that the demonstration was not intended to be 
scientific in its nature, but only popular, and performed a number 
of well-known Geissler-tube experiments for the entertainment of 
his audience. No facts or figures were given out as to the opera- 
tive efficiency of the system and its consumption of power. The 
light in the room was sufficient to read by, tho by no means 
strong. The vacuum-interrupter, which has been a feature of 
Mr. Moore’s apparatus, has been discarded for an instrument he 
calls a ‘rotator,’ which he claims is capable of giving a greater 
frequency of interruption.” ; 
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Distribution of the Stars in Clusters.—“ Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Pickering writes from Harvard College Observatory to 
Popular Astronomy (May) of some recent investigations that 
show that in the vicinity of a star-cluster the stars are more thinly 
distributed than the average. He says: 


“Professor Bailey has recently made a count of the stars in the 
vicinity of several clusters. An enlargement was made of a pho- 
tograph of the Pleiades taken with the Bruce telescope and hav- 
ing an exposure of six hours. A region 2 degrees square, with 
Alcyone in the center, was divided into 144 smaller squares, each 
10 seconds ona side. The stars in each of these squares were 
then counted. The total number thus found was 3,¢72, an aver- 
age of 28 in each square. The 42 squares including the brighter 
stars in the group contain 1,012 stars, an average of 24 per square. 
It therefore appears that the total number of stars in the region 
of the Pleiades is actually less than that in adjacent portions of 
the sky, of equal area, and it is much less than the corresponding 
number in many parts of the Milky Way. The Pleiades must, 
therefore, be regarded, first as a group consisting of compara- 
tively bright stars, secondly, if we omit the bright stars, the 
number of faint stars will be much less than in the adjacent por- 
tions of the sky. This absorption of the faint stars is probably 
due to the nebulosity surrounding this group. A similar absence 
of faint stars is noticeable near other diffused nebule. . . . This 
condition would be explained if we assume that stars have not 
yet been formed by the condensation of this portion of the nebula, 
or that the latter is less distant and slightly opaque.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE Paris correspondent of 7he Medical Record tells us that in France 
“ideas regarding the treatment of fevers have undergone a change during 
the last few years. For instance, considering fever as a symptom rather 
than as a disease, even in certain specific fevers, French practitioners re- 
spect it, as they say. That is, they regard it as a kind of pathological com- 
pensation, an effort of nature to throw off morbid process, and hence to 
be looked upon as benign, and if not actually encouraged at least left to 
itself. But it should not be treated actively.” 


‘“SINCE many flowers do not contain the whole of their odoriferous prin- 
ciples ready formed, but secrete them gradually so long as the vital action 
continues,” it has been suggested in France, according to 7he Pharmaceu- 
tical Era, ‘‘ that by prolonging the life of the blooms for a further period 
than is possible by the process of enfleurage with fats, as at present carried 
out, a better yield and more satisfactory results would be obtained.” For 
this the use of water is suggested. ‘‘ The flowers are immersed in that 
fluid, and as soon as it becomes saturated with the odor it is replaced with 
fresh. The aqueous solutions are then extracted with ether, upon the 
evaporation of which the odorous bodies are left ina pure state. Simple 
water might with advantage be supplemented bya saline solution of the 
same osmotic power as the juices of the plant.’”” Experiments have been 
tried with a number of flowers, with good results, particularly in the case 
of lily of the valley. 


DR. WEILL, a French physician, believes that whooping-cough is con- 
tagious only before the patient begins to whoop. ‘On various occasions,” 
says The British Medical Journal, ‘‘he permitted nearly one hundred 
young children, who had not pteviously suffered from whooping-cough, to 
be associated in the same ward for twenty days or more with children 
suffering from the disease during the stage of whooping. In only one case 
was the disease contracted, and in this instance the patient from whom 
the infection was derived was in the very earliest period of the whoop- 
ing stage. In three small epidemics Weill was able to satisfy himself 
that infection was contracted from children who had not yet begun to 
whoop. He concludes that infection ceases very soon after the character- 
istic whoops commence, and that therefore in a family it is not the patient 
who is already whooping, but his brothers and sisters who have not pre- 
viously had whooping-cough, who ought to be isolated.” 


“THE Chinese Government,” says 7he Railway Age, Chicago, May 2r, 
“is slowly but surely pushing forward the railway from Tientsin to 
Peking, and it is expected that in June the traveler or other ‘foreign 
devil’ will be able to go by rail from the seashore to the gates of the mys- 
terious capital. This will add about 90 miles to the 124 miles of the road 
from Tientsin to the Kaiping coal-mines, which now constitutes the railway 
system of China. The spell of prejudice has been broken and several other 
railway enterprises are now on foot. The chief of these, a great trunk 
line from Peking southwesterly to Hankow on the coast, a distance of 
some 1,400 miles, has already been started, with a small government sub- 
sidy, but its rapid construction is not to be expected. A short road from 
Shanghai to Woosung is also in progress. It may be well, however, to 
anticipate many inquiries by assuring our readers that there is not at 
present, nor is there likely to be for a long time tocome, any demand for 
American railway men in China.” 
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PECULIAR TEACHINGS OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH. 


ITH possibly the sole exception of the Abyssinian, the 
Armenian is the oldest national Christian church on the 
globe. Belonging to the monophysitical branch of the Oriental 
Church, it has since the Synod of Chalcedony, 451 A.p., where this 
doctrine was condemned, developed peculiar teachings and tenets. 
These have never been formulated officially; but about half a 
century ago the Patriarch Matteos, of Constantinople, prepared a 
Confession which is generally accepted as a fair and popular ex- 
position of Armenian peculiarities of faith, especially in contrast 
to Protestantism. Chiefly from this source, Pastor P. Meisel has 
prepared for the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift an excellent 
summary of Armenian doctrine, of which we here give an outline 
sketch: 


Like all Greek Christians, the Armenians’ belief is that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded only from the Father and not from the 
Son. The work of salvation by Christ consisted essentially in 
this, that He atoned for all original sin. With a certain empha- 
sis, Mary is adored as the mother of God. Like all Catholics, the 
Armenians believe in seven sacraments. Baptism takes place by 
immersing three times. In connection with baptism, confirma- 
tion takes place, which consists in anointing the forehead, heart, 
and back with myronic ointment as a sign of the Holy Ghost. 
Extreme unction takes place also in connection with baptism, 
and is regarded as a preventive against all kinds of actual sin. 
In this case the eyes, ears, mouth, and hands are anointed. This 
extreme unction takes place at so early a stage because the people 
are widely scattered and it is often impossible to procure the ser- 
vices of a priest in the last hour. Only for the priests is extreme 
unction applied also after death. In addition, the baptized 
Christian at once receives the Lord’s Supper. This sacrament, 
like the Mass of the Roman Catholic Church, is regarded as a 
bloodless repetition of the atoning death of Christ. The strictest 
doctrine of transubstantiation is taught. In one respect this ser- 
vice differs from that of Western Catholicism, namely in this, 
that both elements are given to the laity, the unleavened bread 
dipped in unmixed wine. Repentance is regarded as a cure for 
actual sins. Marriage is a cure against carnal lusts. This tie 
can not be dissolved, altho husband and wife can separate, the 
former entering a cloister as a monk. The priests hold high 
rank, being regarded as the mediums through which the grace of 
God is brought down, as angels of the Almighty who sit in 
Christ’s stead on the judgment seat. 

The means and ways of sanctification are the Ten Command- 
ments and the ten chief virtues, such as faith, hope, courage, jus- 
tice, wisdom, chastity. Special emphasis is also laid on so-called 
evangelical councils, such as praying, fasting, and monkish 
vows. The regular fast-days fill out the half of the entire year. 
On these days the Armenians must abstain from a// meats, even 
from fish. They are very proud of their strict observance of the 
fasts. 

While Christ has atoned for original sins, the forgiveness for 
actual sins and justification before God can be secured only 
through contrition, repentance, and good works. Auricular con- 
fession is practised. Pilgrimages, as well as the establishment of 
churches, are regarded as especially meritorious. ~ 

The chief mediums for access to God and the chief intercessors 
are the saints, at the head of whom stands Mary. The number 
of saints’ days is more than one hundred and fifty. Relics exist 
in great abundance. The most esteemed of these is the hand of 
the Holy Gregorius, in charge of the Catholics. Intimately con- 
nected with the adoration of the saints is that of their images and 
pictures. It is taught that these are but aids to memory, but 
popularly they are regarded as great spiritual helps. 

The Armenian Church does not accept the doctrine of purga- 
tory. They, however, teach that those who die in mortal sin, 
with repentance, can be aided before the last judgment by their 
relations and friends yet on the earth. The prayers of these and 
the masses of the priests in connection with the intercession of 
the saints can effect a purification even after death. This, too, is 
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the purpose of the sacrificing of a lamb, which is slain for the 
benefit of such a person and is then distributed to the poor to be 
eaten. 

The holy oil, myronic ointment, is used more profusely in the 
Armenian Church than in anyother. It can be prepared lawfully 
only by the Catholicos at Etchmiadzin, the real ecclesiastical head- 
quarters of the Armenian Church, and by the Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, and be sold by them alone, constituting for them their 
chief source of income. Services are held every day by the 
Armenians, but a sermon is rarely heard. On the other hand, 
large sections of the old Armenian translation of the Scriptures 
are read in every service, accompanied with a great deal of in- 
cense, bending of knees, ringing of bells,etc. An Armenian ser- 
vice is full of variety and changes. The church year differs from 
that of Western Christianity, Christmas falling on the 6th of 
January. 

In the Armenian hierarchy there are various orders, ascending 
as follows: 1, doorkeeper; 2, reader; 3, exorcist; 4, candle- 
bearer; 5, deacons; 6, archdeacons; 7, priests. To the latter be- 
long also the bishops and archbishops, two of the latter, the one 
at Constantinople and the one at Jerusalem, being metropolitan. 
The head of the church is the Catholicos. The lower clergy and 
the priests proper must marry. The higher orders are not al- 
lowed to take wives. If a priest becomes a widower, he usually 
enters a cloister as amonk. There are a great many cloisters of 
various orders and kinds. The monks adhere to the old rules of 
St. Basilius. 


THAT CHAPEL AT WEST POINT. 


HE probabilities are that no Roman Catholic chapel will be 
erected on government grounds at West Point after all 
(see Lirerary Dicrest, May 23). It will be remembered that a 
permit to erect sucha building was granted by Secretary Lamont, 
near the close of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. This action 
aroused considerable controversy, and in order to arrive at a set- 
tlement of the matter the new Secretary of War, Mr. Alger, 
referred the case to Attorney-General McKenna for an opinion. 
The latter has announced his decision, holding that the Secretary 
of War has no right to permit the erection of a building for sec- 
tarian purposes at West Point. In his opinion on the subject the 
Attorney-General says: 


“It is proposed that the church will be the property of the 
Government. The reverend gentleman who makes the offer says : 
‘If this permission be granted, I propose to build a neat stone 
chapel, to cost about $20,000, the money to be provided by me, 
and the plans of the building to be submitted to the superintend- 
ent of the Military Academy for his approval or modification. 
On its completion, the chapel will be handed over to the United 
States Government for use in perpetuity of the Roman Catholics 
who may reside at West Point.” This condition can not be com- 
plied with. It is very clear that the Secretary of War has no 
power to accept a donation of property for the Government, cer- 
tainly not to accept it with the limitation proposed—its use in 
perpetuity to Roman Catholics. The license should therefore be 
revoked and the petitioner remitted to Congress.” 


Speaking of this decision in an editorial note, 7he /ndependent 
says: 


“The Catholic papers show disappointment over Attorney- 
General McKenna’s opinion that the permit for a Catholic chapel 
at West Point is illegal, and a few are disposed to blame him. 
The question as he states it isa very simple one. There is no 
statute authorizing the Secretary of War to grant any but revoca- 
ble permits, such as those for sutlers’ sheds. The plans in this 
case were for a large stone chapel, which individuals proposed to 
erect and pay for and turn over to the United States ‘for use in 
perpetuity of the Roman Catholics who may reside at West 
Point.’ Congress, which has supreme control over government 
property, has given authority to no one for such a grant. What 
was proposed at West Point was in the nature of an appropriation 
of government land. It is a legal question pure and simple, and 
as such the Attorney-General decided it. The application should 
have been made to Congress, not to a department officer. Con- 
gress can doubtless appropriate government land for such a pur- 
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pose, tho we have no idea that it would. It is more likely to take 
a broader view and forbid such permits. The point made by 7%e 
Catholic Standard that the decision amounts to a violation of the 
constitutional mandate that there shall be ‘no interference with 
the free exercise of religion,’ is strained. The refusal of special 
denominational privileges can not be so interpreted. The Cath- 
lic religion has been freely exercised at West Point in a house 
open to all sects. No right is infringed by the revocation of the 
revocable license. Zhe Catholic Mirror; of Baltimore, takes a 
juster and broader review of the opinion. It says that Mr. 
McKenna could not have decided otherwise under the law. He 
has long been accustomed as a judge to look at legal questions in 
a legal light, and it is to his credit as a jurist that he did not 
allow his preferences as a Catholic to enter into his duty as 
Attorney-General.” 


The Christian Intelligencer refers to the question at issue as 
follows : 


“The secular press has commented none too intelligently or 
charitably on the action of the Secretaries of War in according to 
the Roman Catholics a site for a church at West Point, and the 
decision of the Attorney-General that the grant is without author- 
ity. The true state of the case is well presented by our Washing- 
ton correspondent. He says: ‘Altho the question at issue was 
strictly one of law, it is fortunate that the Attorney-General who 
gave the opinion is a Roman Catholic. That opinion has already 
been the cause of some harsh expressions on the part of thought- 
less Catholics, but had the Attorney-General been a Protestant 
it might have been made the basis of a bitter denominational 
controversy that might have done much harm without any possi- 
bility of doing good.” 





INFLUENCE OF THE PSALMS IN HUMAN 
HISTORY. 


HE remarkable influence of the Book of Psalms on the his- 
tory and literature of all ages of the Christian era is pre- 
sented with unusual force and eloquence in an articie in 7he 
Quarterly Review (April). How much the course of events has 
been changed through the inspiration of great leaders and teach- 
ers by the religious principles of the Psalms, and to what extent 
literature has reflected the impression made on poets and men of 
letters by the sublime truths expressed therein, is shown bya 
number of illustrations which indicate the abundance of material 
for further studies in the same field. 

Fathers of the early church, like Augustine, Benedict, and 
Ambrose, apostles of British Christianity such as Edward, Co- 
lumba, and Wilfrid, medieval saints like Francis of Assisi and 
Bernard, are some of those whose lives were molded by the teach- 
ings of the Psalms, so as to make of them an influence for all 
succeeding generations. In the infancy of Christianity, we are 
told, the little companies of obscure craftsmen and slaves who 
met secretly by night fortified their faith by singing Psalms, such as 
the seventy-third for the morning and the one hundred and forty- 
first for evening warship. In later years a Psalm was the war-cry 
of the Knights-Templar, a verse from a Psalm was the battle-cry 
of John Sobieski, another was the watchword of Gustavus 
Adolphus. “It was the Book of Psalms,” says a contemporary 
historian of the Huguenots, “which fostered the austere virtues 
of the Huguenots, and strenghtened those many qualities which 
made them the pick of the nation. It was that book which sup- 
ported fainting courage, uplifted downcast souls, inspired heroic 
devotion.” 

Turning to the history of England the influence of the Psalms 
is traced as a living force through Oliver Cromwell down to the 
present day. The most striking stages in Cromwell's career are 
marked by quotations from the Psalms in his private letters, his 
public despatches, and in his addresses to Parliament. The his- 
tory of the Covenanters in Scotland, of the Albigenses, of the 
Protestant mountaineers of the Cevennes, and of the English, 
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Dutch, and Huguenot exiles in America, is full of the same testi- 
mony to the power of the Psalms. 

Great poets and writers like Dante and Tasso, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Carlyle and Ruskin, Heine, 
Pascal and Lamartine, Camoens and Cervantes, have acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to the Psalter. Many lines from Shake- 
speare are almost copied from the Psalms. From the Psalter, 
too, four hymn-writers have drawn much of their most striking 
inspiration. As for those writings in which is recorded the inner 
life of Christians, they are all patterned on the Psalms. The 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine, the “Imitation of Christ” of 
Thomas a Kempis, the “ Devotions” of Bishop Andrews, and the 
“Thoughts” of Blaise Pascal have their origin in the self-revela- 
tions of the Psalmist. 

To the Psalms ag the expression of the supreme exaltation of 
human thought and experience 7he Review pays this further 
high tribute : 


“It is a well-known rabbinical tradition that above the bed of 
David there hung aharp. At midnight, as the wind rippled over 
the strings, it made such music that the poet-king was constrained 
to rise, and, till the pillar of dawn rose high in the eastern 
heavens, to wed words to the strains. The poetry of that tradi- 
tion is summed up in the saying that the Book of Psalms contains 
the whole music of the heart of man swept by the hand of his 
Maker. In it are gathered the lyrical burst of his tenderness, the 
moan of his penitence, the pathetic accent of his sorrow, the 
triumphant shout of his victory, the despairing sob of his defeat, 
the firm tone of his confidence, the rapturous note of his assured 
hope. Init is presented the anatomy of all parts of the human 
soul; in it, as Heine says, are collected ‘sunrise and sunset, birth 
and death, promise and fulfilment—the whole drama of humanity.’ 

“Inthe Psalms is painted, for all time, in fresh unfading colors, 
the picture of the moral welfare of man, often baffled yet never 
wholly defeated, struggling upward to all that is best and highest 
in his nature, always aware how short of the aim falls the prac- 
tise, how great is the abyss that severs the aspiration from the 
achievement. In them we do not find the innocent converse of 
man with God in the Garden of Eden; if we did, the book would 
for our fallen natures lose its value. On the contrary, it is the 
revelation of a soul deeply conscious of sin, seeking, in broken 
accents of shame and penitence and hope, to renew personal com- 
munication with God, heart to heart, thought to thought, and face 
to face. It is this which gives to the Psalms their eternal truth. 
It is this which makes them at nce the breviary and the viaticum 
of humanity. Here are gathered not only pregnant statements 
of the principles of religion, and condensed maxims of spiritual 
life, but a promptuary of manly effort, a summary of devotion, a 
manual of prayer and praise—and all this is clothed in language 
which is as rich in poetic beauty as it is universal and enduring 
in poetic verity. 

“The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which each man may see 
the motions of his own soul. They express in exquisite words 
the affinity which every thoughtful human heart craves to find 
with a supreme, unchanging, loving God, who will be to him a 
protector, guardian, and friend. They utter the ordinary familiar 
experiences, thoughts, and feelings of men; but they give to 
these a width of range, an intensity, a depth, and an elevation 
which transcend the capacity of the most gifted. They translate 
into speech the spiritual passion of the loftiest genius; they also 
utter with the beauty born of truth and simplicity, and with exact 
agreement between the feeling and the expression, the inarticu- 
late and humble longings of the unlettered easant. So it is that 
in every country the language of the Psalms has become part of 
the daily life of nations, passing into their proverbs, mingling 
with their conversation, and used at every critical stage of exist- 
ence—at baptism and marriage, in sickness and death. To weary 
travelers, of every condition and at every period of history, they 
have been rivers of refreshment and wells of consolation. In 
them the spirit of controversy and the strife of creeds are for- 
gotten; loveof the Psalter has united Anglican and Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian and Non-conformist. Over the parched and 
heated fields of theological polemics the breath of the Psalms 
sweeps, cool and soft and balmy. For centuries the supplica- 
tions of Christians, clothed in the language of the Psalter, have 
risen like incense to the altar-throne of God; in them are ex- 
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pressed, from age to age, the devotion and the theology of relig- 
ious communions that in all else were at deadly feud. Surviving 
all the changes in church and state, in modes of thought, habits 
of life, and form of expression, the Psalms, as devotional exer- 
cises, have sunk into our hearts; as sublime poetry, they have 
fired our imaginations; as illustrations of human life, they have 
arrested our minds and stored our memories. 

“In the Psalms the vast hosts of suffering humanity have found, 
from the time of Jonah to the present day, the deepest and the 
most faithful expression of their hopes and fears. By them the 
anguish wrung from tortured lips on the cross, at the stake, and 
on the scaffold, has been healed and solaced. Strong in the 
strength that they impart, young boys and tender girls have risen 
from their knees in the breathless amphitheater, thronged with 
its quivering multitudes, and boldly faced the lions. With them 
upon their tongues, myriads have died—now in quiet sick-rooms, 
surrounded by all who have loved them best in life—now alone 
and far from home and kindred—now hemmed in by fierce ene- 
mies howling for their blood. For centuries, in the storm and 
stress of life, the eternal questions of whence? and why? and 
whither? roll in upon us with monotonous iteration, like the 
sullen surges of the inarticulate sea. With strained nerves, and 
senses keenly alert, men and women have asked what is life and 
what is death, and the only answer to their questions has been 
the echo of their own voices reverberating through a cavernous 
void, until, in weariness and despair, they turned to the Psalter, 
and its words have wrapped them round like a folding sense 
which has brought them imperishable peace. Thusin the Psalms 
there are pages which are stained with the life-blood of martyrs 
and bedewed with the tears of saints; others which are illu- 
minated by the victories of weak humanity over suffering and 
fear and temptation; others which glow with the brightness of 
- heroic constancy and almost superhuman courage. Over the 
familiar words are written, as it were in a palimpsest, the heart- 
stirring romances of spiritual chivalry, the most moving tragedies 
of human life and action.” 





THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church North, 
which concluded its sessions at Winona Park, Ind., May 
28, was distinguished, like the meeting at Saratoga last year, for 
the peaceful and conservative spirit which prevailed through its 
proceedings. One of the most interesting and significant features 
of the session was the sermon of the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
Withrow, on “The Chiefest Grace of Christianity,” in which an 
emphatic plea was made for peace and harmony. Stress was laid 
upon ignoring non-essentials, and upon charity of spirit among 
those who differ in theory and interpretation. Another interest- 
ing event was the election of Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson as the 
new Moderator. Dr. Jackson, who represents the Alaska Pres- 
bytery in the Assembly, has been a home missionary for forty 
years in various parts of the far West and Northwest. For the 
last twelve years he has traveled an average of 26,500 miles 
yearly, and much of this has been over wild and dangerous 
mountain country. He was elected Moderator by a majority of 
seventy-five votes over those received by the two other most 
prominent candidates. Dr. Jackson’s opening address followed 
in the line of that of Dr. Withrow, and was even more specific in 
its recommendation of harmony in action. The old subject of 
the business management of the new Presbyterian House on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, was again under discussion. The crit- 
icism has come entirely from the fact that under present business 
conditions it is impossible to obtain a profit from the real estate 
owned by the Mission Board. It was generally conceded that it 
would be a great mistake to sell either of the buildings at the 
present time, and the recommendations of the Committee of 
Eleven, of which ex-President Harrison and Mr. Wanamaker are 
members, for the retention of the buildings, will be followed. 
Referring to the action on the new Presbyterian building 7he 
North and West (Presbyterian, Minneapolis) says: 
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“The Presbyterian building in Philadelphia has not been criti- 
cized. Why? A personal grievance seems to have instigated the 
attack upon the New York building. Two things have given an 
opportunity for an effective blow. The panic was one. Another 
was the untimely strike which delayed the building. A lease 
which would have brought $20,000 for one of the still vacant stores 
was forfeited by reason of this strike and the subsequent panic. 
In any ordinary times the rare prudence and sagacity of the fore- 
most business men of the metropolis, indorsed by such leaders as 
Justice Harlan, President Harrison, John Wanamaker, and others 
of like caliber would have been undoubtedly justified. Let the 
church trust her trustees. Let carping critics be silenced. Let 
litigious lawyers cease to weary the church. Let the minority of 
one stay at home awhile.” 


In an editorial on the Assembly in its general features, 7he 
Christian Register (Unitarian) says: 


“Presbyterianism is more liberal than orthodox Congregation- 
alism, in that it requires no creedal subscription on the part of its 
lay members; but, on the other hand, the ministers and ruling 
elders are required to assent to the unrevised Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. In theory the General Assembly is a ‘court of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ established for the trial of all who fall 
short of the standard of orthodoxy. The attempt to exercise this 
authority sixty years ago resulted in a division into the ‘old- 
school’ and ‘new-school’ assemblies, which lasted for a genera- 
tion. Three years ago the trials of Dr. Briggs of New York and 
Dr. Smith of Cincinnati threatened a similar rupture. This bat- 
tle is now over, and the unity of the church has been preserved; 
but whether the victory remains with the orthodox or with the 
liberal party it is difficult to say. The two heretics have been cut 
off from the church; but the hundreds of ministers who openly 
hold the same theological and critical position remain in good 
and regular standing. The General Assembly may be a strong 
body; but, even were it to remain in continuous session, it would 
not have time to try all its heretics. Perhaps it is wiser to turn 
its attention, as it is now doing, in other directions.” 


Among the editorial notes which Dr. H. M. Field sent to his 
paper, 7he Evangelist, from the Assembly was the following re- 
ferring to the Presbyterian building: 


“There was no disguising the feeling in a large body of the 
Assembly that there was a sad contrast between the princely 
‘Presbyterian Building,’ and the small salaries on which hundreds 
of home missionaries had to live. Weunderstand that the appro- 
priations to them do not average over three hundred dollars! 
Some of them told the story of their hardships with such simplic- 
ity as touched every heart. No church in the land has a nobler 
body of representatives than these who are bearing the heat and 
burden of the day in the forest, and among the mountains, and 
far away on the Pacific coast. May this meeting of the General 
Assembly so unite the hearts of the East and the West, that there 
shall be in the coming year a more generous support—one more 
worthy of such heroic devotion !” 


The Assembly correspondent of 7he /ndependent touches upon 
some points of general interest in the following paragraphs of his 
letter : 


“The General Assembly of 1897 will go into history as the most 
democratic meeting held by the Presbyterians in many years. 
There has been no great doctrinal question settled, and no heresy 
trial has been before the body to leave rankling in the bosom 
after the decisions have been given. There have been no dis- 
tractions. The commissioners have attended strictly to busi- 
ness, and the result has been the shortest Assembly in eighteen 
years. ... 

“The Boards of the church have had a prosperous year in spite 
of the hard times, and some of them have closed without any 
debt. The work of the women especially has been singularly 
fruitful. All know the Assembly of 1897 records onward steps in 
every direction.” 





AN interesting feature of the recent Baptist home missionary anniversary 
at Pittsburg was the offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller to contribute $250,000 
toward the extinction of the missionary debt upon condition that an equal 
amount was subscribed by others, More than $200,000 has already been 
pledged for the purpose. 
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WHAT THEOSOPHY IS. 


HEOSOPHY is brotherhood. So says Jerome A. Anderson, 
M.D., of the Theosophical Society. Brotherhood, we are 
further told, does not exist upon the earth to-day, and the world- 
cry for it was voiceless until Theosophy again gave it expression. 
This, however, tells rather the object of Theosophy than the 
nature of it as a form of religious belief, and Dr. Anderson goes 
on to a more explicit statement of the theosophical views of life, 
death, and the hereafter. We quote from his article in 7heos- 
ophy (June), the magazine founded (under the title of 7he Path) 
by the late William Q. Judge: 


“An infinite past requires, logically, an infinite future; and the 
philosophy of Theosophy supplies a most rational outline of this 
future into eons of time at which the mind itself stands amazed 
and awed. For materialistic science there is no future life; for 
Western religions the merest travesty of one. According to 
Western religions the soul‘ bobs up serenely,’ created out of noth- 
ing, having no choice as to its nation, race, or to any particular 
age in which to arrive upon earth, imbibes some creed or faith 
which happens to environ it, does the best or the poorest it can 
for a few brief years, and then retires to an eternal heaven, hor- 
rible for its partiality and its weary sameness, or to a hell of eter- 
nal torture. Were his concept of a future life a true one, the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer and his recent imitators would be 
more than justified; earth would be but the creation of some 
mighty evil monster, and life a cruel, useless tragedy. Brother- 
hood would be but a sentimental mockery; the present mad rush 
after riches or fame would be the very apotheosis of philosophical 
wisdom. 

“But Theosophy brings forward as a logical, satisfactory, and 
complete explanation of the apparent injustices and inequalities 
of life, the fact of the repeated reincarnation of the same soul in 
new bodies, and at successive cycles of the earth’s existence. It 
posits the soul as undergoing an almost (or quite) infinite cycle 
of evolution. Throughout the vast periods to which it has pushed 
back human history, it declares that the same souls have occupied 
the earth continuously (except for brief cycles of rest between 
two earth-lives) ; that each soul is evolving, not form, as the 
scientists would have us believe, but character; widening at the 
same time its conscious area until it successively passes through 
all the phases of consciousness up to man; that it (the soul) is 
now passing through this human arc of its evolutionary cycle, 
after which its pathway leads it directly to godhood. The scien- 
tific theory of evolution is only a half-understood recognition of 
asmall portion of the magnificent cycle which the philosophy of 
Theosophy holds up to view. For the theosophist adds to his 
concept of evolution, involution; and postulates the deliberate 
descent of mighty spiritual beings into matter with the sole 
motive of compassion, and in order that they may help lowly, 
matter-bound entities to evolve to higher planes of conscious- 
ness. 

“All of this magnificent process is under law; absolute, uni- 
versal, immutable law, whose infinite activities and modes of 
motion may be summed up and expressed by the terms cause and 
effect, or the bugbear, ‘Karma,’ of theosophical nomenclature. 
Appealing to this law in every thought, and by every act of any 
and all of its lives, the soul is alone the fashioner of its own 
destiny. Its hells and its heavens are of its own making; its 
character and its associations in the past, under this law, carry it 
to the race, nation, family, period, and place, which it itself has 
made inevitable. See howthe dark horrors of injustice fade away 
from both heaven and hell when the light of these great com- 
panion truths, Karma and Reincarnation, falls across the path- 
way of life! There is no injustice in all the wide universe; what 
the soul suffers and enjoys now are the fruits of its own past! 
But if nature and divinity (nature is the robe of divinity, as 
Goethe so poetically puts it) are just, man is not; and so the 
world is full of wrongs and injustices of man’s own making. 
And so, we come back again to brotherhood—the necessity, the 
absolute necessity for brotherhood. Karma and reincarnation 
are valueless to us, except as they illustrate and enforce brother- 
hood. Their very teaching, even, must be laid aside, if they 
cause by their newness and strangeness the recognition of the 
real brotherhood of humanity to lag.” 
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Dr. Anderson arraigns the modern Christian for intolerance 
and dogmatism. He is a Christian simply because of his early 
associations. With Moslem surroundings, he would be inevita- 
bly a Moslem. The idea of brotherhood is rendered impossible 
because of the requirements of creed. Dr. Anderson continues: 


“Theosophy comes to the West, not with a sword, but with the 
peace which the acceptance of its solemn declaration of the truth 
of universal brotherhood must bring. It urges each faith to seek 
within its own tenets for the concealed truths which they contain ; 
it desires not to propagandize Buddhism, Brahmanism, Christian- 
ity, nor even its own teachings, for it declares that these are to be 
found buried in every religion. . 

“If, then, the conjuring-word of Theosophy be brotherhood, 
the way to a realization of this it shows to be tolerance. Toler- 
ance of the religious faiths of each other; of racial differences; 
of color, caste, and every one of the ten thousand things which 
divide us because Of our childishness and ignorance. Find 
wherein your religions agree, not wherein they differ; seek to 
perfect your own faith, not to enforce it upon another. He who 
is the surest that he alone possesses the truth is by that very 
sign the farthest astray. For this reason the Theosophical Soci- 
ety refuses to permit any creed to be attached to it as a pre- 
requisite to membership; all creeds are welcome if they accept 
and practise brotherhood. Not even Rarma and Reincarnation 
must be thrust in the face of him who, weary of the many things 
which separate him from his fellows, seeks the refuge of our as- 
sociation. The recognition of truth must follow a sincere belief 
in, and an equally sincere attempt to practise brotherhood; and, 
nine times out of ten, the seeker after it is amazed to find it in 
his own creed, and to perceive at the same time the same truth in 
the faiths of others.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN a recent issue of 7he Young Man, Prof. A. H. Sayce says: “I have 
come to disbelieve thoroughly in the so-called critical view of the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch, I believe that substantially it is the work of the 
Mosaic age, and of Moses himself.” 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, of the University of Chicago, thinks 
that teachers of Sunday-schools stand in as much need of training as other 
teachers, and that much of the present incompetent teaching does positive 
harm. Having been chosen superintendent of the Hyde Park Baptist 
church school, he will try to put his ideas into practise. His scheme 
includes an experimental school and a normal course, the latter to com- 
prise a study of methods of teaching and to be tested in the experimental 
school. 


THE Rev. Dr. Maclagan, Archbishop of York, has been visiting Russia, 
It is generally believed that the visit was undertaken with the purpose of 
examining into the possibility of closer relations between the Anglican 
and Russian churches. Before the Archbishop went to Russia a communi- 
cation, sent by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, “had been 
addressed to the three Russian Metropolitansand to several other members 
of the Holy Synod, in which their graces sketched the doctrine of their 
church, and explained its position in regard to a number of questions of 
dogma.” It is said that the papers of Russia are seriously discussing the 
union of the churches. 


THE American Church League is an organization for the defense of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by correcting errors and misstatements and 
furnishing information about it, which has just made its second annual 
report. The work recorded in this report includes information of secular 
papers in various parts of the country, modification of the attitude of some 
journals toward the church, counteraction of adverse interests in them, 
furnishing articles in the line of church defense to church papers, securing 
the publication of reviews of church books, furnishing ‘priests’? and 
iaymen with information, and securing corrections in new editions of 
books. One of the acts to which it attaches importance is the publication 
in a New York journal of the first specific replies made in this country to 
the papal bull on Anglican orders. 


THE English archbishops have published an answer to the Pope's letter 
denying the validity of Anglican orders. Their letter traverses the same 
points as were covered by the Pope, and answers his allegations rather 
from the Roman Catholic point of view than from that of the Reformation. 
It labors chiefly to show that Roman ordinations suffer from defects very 
like those which Leo points out in the Anglican forms, and that if Anglican 
orders fail on account of them, the Roman orders must fail teo. To the 
Pope’s charge that theinsertion in 1662 of certain amendments to the 
Edwardine ritua!, including the words ‘for the office or work of a bishop 
or priest,”” amounted to an acknowledgment of defects in it, the arch- 
bishops answer that these changes were made without a thought as to the 
Roman controversy, ‘“‘ but in order to enlighten the minds of the Presby- 
terians, who were trying to find a ground for their opinions in our Prayer 
Book,” the debate with Presbyterians being at that time much more 
severe than that with the Romans. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


RUSSIA AND THE PEACE TERMS. 


S the armistice between Greece and Turkey is largely due to 

the significant representation to the latter from Russia, it 

is interesting to mark the position of the leading St. Petersburg 
journals on the question of peace and the proper conditions to be 
attached to the treaty which is to end the war definitively. Judg- 
ing from the Russian comments, the Czar’s Government expects 
to play an important part in the settlement of the present problem. 

Novoye Vremya says editorially : 


“The task assumed by Russia is far from being a light one. 
She must resist the extravagant expectations of Greece, while, 
on the other hand, she does not altogether acquiesce in the ap- 
parent determination of the other powers. It seems to be re- 
garded as axiomatic by the latter that peace between Greece and 
Turkey must be concluded, in the territorial sense, on the basis 
of the status guo ante bel/un—that is, that neither Government 
is to be allowed to acquire the least extension of territory at the 
expense of the other. Turkey may be induced to consent to this 
condition, altho she has already given some hints that she will 
yield up the territory occupied by her victorious troops only when 
she secures an adequate pecuniary compensation.. It is hardly 
possible to object strenuously to such a moderate demand as this. 
The Sultan and his Government have not of their own accord 
spent enormous sums of treasure on the equipment of the Thes- 
salian army. ‘The war was forced on them by Greece’s aggres- 
sive attitude, and under the circumstances a conqueror whose 
victory proves to be a pure loss and ruin to him may be forgiven 
for resenting such a conclusion as absolute ‘nonsense’ from an 
international-law standpoint. To be sure, Greece is bankrupt 
and can not pay the indemnity to which Turkey is justly entitled ; 
but this only makes mediation the more difficult, without detract- 
ing from the merits of the Porte’s case. . . 

“Our Government has offered its services as mediator, and the 
powers have recognized our right to act as the chief negotiator of 
the terms of peace. Russia is virtually authorized by the concert 
to formulate the treaty, and direct negotiations between Turkey 
and Greece are out of the question, notwithstanding vague 
rumors persistently representing Turkey as preferring that 
course. Russia, less than any other country, can be suspected of 
prejudices in favor of Turkey, and Greece need not fear that too 
oppressive burdens will be imposed on her. Russia alone can 
save her from the consequences of her disastrous and reckless 
war; at least, intervention by Russia affords the only chance of 


successful settlement and adjustment of a most difficult complica- 
tion.” 


The leading liberal organ, Novostz, which has been pronounced 


in its phil-Hellenic proclivities, is not ready to acknowledge the 
reasonableness of the Turkish demands. 


or 


It says: 


The Porte presents conditions far too onerous and extreme. 
She asks for a financial indemnity beyond Greece's ability to 
pay, and her insistence upon rectification of the frontier and 
abolition of the capitulations is likewise unreasonable. The task 
of European diplomacy will consist in compelling Turkey to 
moderate her exactions. She must be satisfied with a modest in- 
demnity, and, above all, the sfatus guo ante bellum must be 
maintained with respect to territory. Greece ought to recover 
Thessaly, as it is utterly repugnant to all traditions of European 
politics that any portion of European territory now in possession 
of Christian power should be added to the Ottoman dominions. 
Turkey, it now appears, is prepared to surrender Thessaly, but 
Claims the right to retain possession until the indemnity shall 
have been paid. European diplomacy must decline to grant even 
‘ais modified demand. Turkey should evacuate Thessaly at 
once, and Greece should be allowed time for the payment of the 
indemnity. It will be proper and opportune to remind Turkey 
that She has not yet paid Russia the military debt contracted in 
1977-78. If Russia can wait, why can not Turkey be asked to 
Stant Greece a reasonable time? 

“The same general principle of the s¢afus guo must dictate an 
‘unqualified refusal to rectify the frontier in favor of Turkey. 
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Indeed, there should be no question of any territorial changes 
whatever. : 

“ At the same time, it is necessary to think about the means of 
improving the financial condition of Greece. It seems to us that, 
after her recent bitter experience, the Athens Government might 
entertain the suggestion of a material reduction of her army, if 
not of its entire abolition. A militia might be substituted for the 
standing army, for it is hardly to be supposed that Greece ex- 
pects to fight Turkey again in the near future. In general, it 
seems to us that for the small European countries the best, safest, 
and wisest condition isthat now enjoyed by Belgium and Switzer- 
land—the condition of perpetual and assured neutrality, guaran- 
teed and sanctioned by all the powerful governmen s.” 


Similar opinions are expressed by other leading St. Petersburg 
journals. The general expectation is that Russia will compel 
Turkey to content herself with a small indemnity, to be paid at 
some future day. It is also taken for granted that Russia will 
act as the agent of the concert in arranging the acceptance of a 
permanent treaty of peace. 





UNCLE SAM AND THE DON. 


] N Europe the attitude of the United States with regard to the 

Cuban question is regarded as somewhat strange and un- 
called for. The story that hundreds of American citizens are ill- 
treated and starving in Cuba is received as somewhat too sensa- 
tional. War between the United States and Spain is regarded as 
possible, but most European papers think that the warlike section 
ot the American people will settle down as usual, when there has 
been enough excitement. General Weyler, commander of the 
Spanish troops in Cuba, is credited with the following expression 
of opinion by several Spanish papers: 


“Tam not at all surprised that the Senate wants to recognize 
the Cubans as belligerents, and would not be surprised if the 
House of Representatives were to follow suit. The United States 
is nearing an internal crisis, and the Government naturally wishes 
to distract public attention by foreign complications. But if the 
Americans recognize the belligerency, now that the larger part of 
the island is pacified, they will only make themselves ridiculous. 
Personally, I have no objection, as we could then better prevent 
the landing of filibusters. As for the American citizens here, the 
United States consuls may take them away, and welcome. But 
the distribution of provisions among them here would be an un- 
justifiable intervention, and can not be permitted.” 


Sefior Canovas, the Conservative Spanish Premier, has been 
forced to resign, and tho it is reported that the Queen Regent has 
induced him to retain office for a while longer, Sagasta will prob- 
ably succeed him soon. If the condition of Spain were to be 
judged by Sagasta’s last speeches as Opposition leader, the Land 
of Oranges is in so deplorable a condition that a regiment of 
United States troops, landing in Cuba, would have nothing much 
more dangerous to do than to escort the Spanish soldiery to 
their ships. Sagasta relates that the Cuban rebellion has drained 
Spain of her last dollar, that the Philippines are still in open 
revolt, that the Spanish people are starving, and that a new 
Carlist war may be expected in consequence. The only hint to 
the effect that Spain has not arrived at a point where her na- 
tional existence is likely to cease is Sefior Sagasta’s assertion that 
the country’s prosperity can be restored immediately if the Lib- 
eral Party is put in power. At any rate, the Liberal press in 
Spain supports the Government in its refusal to submit to any 
kind of arbitration regarding the Cuban difficulty. All modera- 
tion and reserve have ceased. The Government is accused of 
weakness and vacillation in its dealing with the United States. 
The Heraldo, Madrid, says: 


“Senator Morgan’s belligerency resolution is a step of such 
magnitude that it can not fail to have grave consequences. At 
present it must prevent the Liberal opposition from attacking 
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seriously the Government. Yet Premier Canovas’s cowardice in 
dealing with the United States is fatal to Spanish interests. 
President McKinley's attitude has become more than suspicious. ” 


The Correspondencia considers the situation eminently critical, 
but is informed that the McKinley Cabinet are not unanimous on 
the subject of the foreign policy of the United States. The 
Epoca says: 


“Despite rumors to that effect, President McKinley has not ap- 
proached the Spanish Government with offers to assist in solving 
the Cuban difficulty. Altho he is personally inclined to favor the 
tebels, he has acted, thus far, with the reserve becoming his sta- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to repeat that Spain can not under 
any circumstances accept the mediation of the United States. 
The Cuban rebellion is a matter which concerns Spain only.” 


The Pazs, ared Radical, censures Sagasta for his attacks upon 
the Canovas administration, and declares that the Liberals would 
not act any better if they were in power. ‘“ We are tired of all 
these sensational telegrams from America,” adds the paper, “they 
only excite the public for nothing.” 

The Havana papers are indescribably bitter when mentioning 
the United States, and they seem to voice fully the sentiment of 
loyal Cubans. In the Asturian Club a reference to the United 
States, made by an after-dinner speaker, was answered by cheers 
for Spain and “To h—1 with the Americans.” Zhe Union Con- 
stitutiona/ thinks the censors should prohibit the sale of New 
York papers in Havana, declaring that these publications are full 
of insults to Spain, both in wordand in picture. The Commercio, 
a paper not usually given to discussion of politics, says: 


“The United States should be taught that Spain neither needs 
American pity nor American help. People who demand pardon 
for the men who have ravaged Cuba with fire and sword must be 
shown that all true Spaniards resent such demands. The 
Yankees are worse than the rebels themselves. They keep on 
believing in the fake victories of the insurgents, and think we are 
afraid of them. We must show them that we are not to be cowed 
by their insulting Senate. A country where the old have less 
judgment than the young is degenerate, its civilization is prema- 
ture, and it will rot before it ripens. Let us prove that we laugh 
at them by reciprocating upon them. Foreigners may not own 
property in the United States, The same rule should be estab- 
lished here. They wink at filibustering. Let us do the same. 
We have plenty of brave, audacious mariners willing to patrol the 
American seas. If the Americans file claims against us for the 
deeds of our filibusters, we can follow precedent by inflicting a 
ten-cent fine or three-hours’ imprisonment upon the offenders, or 
release them under straw bail. We care nothing for the conse- 
quences, even if our navy gets a chance to show what it can do, 
We despise this mob of jingoes, and spit in their faces.” 


Recent discussions in the German Parliament show that Spain 
would get no help from that quarter. France, too, is now much 
less interested than a year ago. The attitude of the United 
States is, indeed, severely censured in the French press, the only 
exceptions worth mentioning being Rochefort’s /ntransigeant 
and Clemenceau’s /ustice, but the support given to Spain is 
purely platonic. The Zemps urges the Spaniards to oppose a 
united front toAmerican demands. The Dédats and the Gaulozs 
both regard the attitude of the United States as unjustifiable, as 
the rebellion in Cuba has been conquered. The latter journal 
adds : 


“On the whole the agitation of the jingo Senators is worth little 
attention. Cuba has never rebelled without the support of a cer- 
tain section of the American public, yet, in spite of this, Spain 
has managed to retain possession of the island without grave in- 
ternational complications.” 


Acurious comment comes from Ireland. Hugh O’Donnell, the 
fierce Home Ruler, writes in 7he Nation, Dublin, as follows: 


“As the success of the underground war which the Anglo- 
American Freemasons have been carrying on in Cuba is becom- 
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ing more and more problematical, the gentry who want to keep 
Spain too busy to watch the Mediterranean are trying again to 
get the United States to declare a regular war against Spain. 
The thousands of filibusters and the millions of rifles and car- 
tridges, cannon, and dynamite bombs which America has poured 
into Cuba for the mulatto rising are to be supplemented, it is 
hoped, by the Anglo-Yankee conspiracy and their Irish dupes, by 
the United States navy. President McKinley is expected to raise 
the warwhoop against Spain in Cuba. It is so much safer than 
against England somewhere else! Every loyal Irishman must 
rejoice at the prudent discrimination of the Doodle-Doodles.” 


European financiers do not seem to regard Spain’s financial 
condition as hopeless. The army has not been paid fully for 
some time, but the Bank of Spain has enormous funds in hand, 
saved since last year, for a possible tussle with the United States. 
— Translations made for Tue Literary Diczst. 





COWARDICE OF THE PARISIAN “LEISURE 
CLASS.” 


ESPITE the efforts of influential papers on both sides of the 

Atlantic to hide the truth, evidence has been laid before 

the public warranting the suspicion that the gilded youths who 

graced the opening of the Paris Charity Fair with their presence 

were involved in a panic that caused them to lose all sense of 

honor and manliness. Mme. Marni, inthe Echode Paris, writes 
as follows: 


“All sorts of lists are published about the catastrophe in the 
Rue Jean Goujon, lists of corpses, subscription lists, lists of arti- 
cles found, and others. What is wanted is a list of the men who 
were present. That a large number of males visited the place is 
certain, despite the denials. 

“Evidences of their presence are found in the bloody marks on 
the faces and bodies of women who should have escaped un- 
harmed. The statistics regarding hurts received by the women 
show an enormous majority of blows and kicks inflicted by the 
men. The ladies are, of course, forced to be silent. But what 
a look will pass over the face of Mme. X. or Miss Z. when the 
gracefully extended hand of her partner at next season’s dances 
reminds her of the fist which cruelly struck her in the hour of 
danger. True, there were acts of heroism. But they were per- 
formed by doctors and workmen and other common trash that 
work for a living. These society men found their lost courage 
the next morning—the courage of their bank-books. With 
money they sought to pay for their cowardice, and they sub- 
scribed largely.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, in an extensive article, de- 
scribes the kind of men who attended the bazar, and believes 
them to be a product of modern capitalism. The word “work” is 
not in their dictionary. Violent exercise is not liked by them, as 
it might ruffle their clothes. To spend the money earned by 
others is their sole occupation. We quote as follows: 


“These men are not a Parisian specialty, but they are nowhere 
more numerous than in the capital of France. Wherever Parisian 
fashions are copied, these creatures may be encountered. Al- 
ways well dressed, bearing a stylish cane and sporting a monocle, 
they always have a flower in their buttonhole. Gardenias are 
most fashionable just now, hence the people call the whole man 
a‘gardenia.’ Their boots are not made for walking, their hats 
are always light—to prevent headache. Onecan not regard them 
with sympathy, but neither do they create antipathy, they are too 
insignificant for that. They have nothing in common with the 
Prussian /unkers. The latter are much more disagreeable, 
much more commanding, but also much abler men. ‘Gardenias’ 
in uniform would hardly be mistaken for the energetic lieutenants 
of Berlin. Nor can they be compared with the lively, globe- 
trotting and fox-hunting sons of English lords. They are the 
offshoot of a truly effete aristocracy and the sons of men who are 
anything but aristocratic, but who have money. These men with 
great names and small brains, of much pretension and absolutely 
no real worth, have now shown among their own set how much 
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the courage, self-command, and chivalry of the ball-room hero 
may be depended upon.” 


The Matin, Paris, wants to know why none of the priests as- 
sisted in saving the women. A number of clerical hats, more or 
less damaged, were found among the ruins. Their owners all 
escaped and are invited to get their hats, but, for reasons best 
known to themselves, they do not care for these relics. The 
Eclair sent out a reporter to get at the facts. What he tells is 
not very flattering to the “gardenias.” Here are a few partic- 
ulars: 


“One lady had thick welts on her arms. A man had beaten her 
with his cane to compel her to make way for him. Another wo- 
man was beaten and trampled upon by three men whom she 
knew. A young girl fell, and stretched her hands toward a 
young man. He feared that she might hinder his escape, and 
kicked her as she lay on the floor. Another lady said she would 
in future have a servant accompany her—the cousin who took her 
to the bazar fled to save himself. A lover left his fiancée despite 
her entreaties. Her father told him to repeat his celerity in 
finding the door, when next he called, and he lost a chance to 
marry millions. Another woman, seeking to escape by a ladder, 
was injured by the men who beat her from it.” 


While the boulevard press is inclined to be silent on the sub- 
ject, as the rich idler is somewhat of a power in the land, the 
aristocratic papers offer all kinds of curious explanations. We 
summarize the following from the So/ez/ : 


One reason is that the new woman has destroyed chivalry. 
She wants to rub shoulders with man on equal terms, and thus 
the gilded youth has come to regard her as quite able to take care 
of herself. Another reason is the republican form of government. 
Boys are taught to regard their own comfort and advancement as 
the most important thing. The law no longer permits a father 
to apply a wholesome whipping. Respect for age and sex have 
vanished. The people, taught to regard one man as good as 
another in theory, do so to a great extent in practise. Deference 
is paid very grudgingly to men who have accomplished some- 
thing extraordinary; money, on the other hand, commands re- 
spect. The man who has sufficient money therefore can not find 
an incentive to exert himself, and an idle, worthless life is the 
result, 


As a curiosity it may be mentioned that Miss Couédon, the re- 
puted mouthpiece of the archangel Gabriel, is supposed to have 
prophesied the catastrophe in May, 1896, to the Countess Urbian 
de Maillé.. We give the prophecy in the original: 


“Prés des Champs-Elysées, 
Je vois un endroit pas élevé, 
Qui n’est pas pour la piété. 
Mais qui en est approché, 
Dans un but de charité, 

Qui n’est pas la vérité, 

Je vois le feu s’élever, 

Et les gens hurler, 

Des chairs grillés, 

Des corps calcinés, 

J’en vois comme par pelletées.” 


Miss Couédon added that none of those present would be 
harmed, and that the countess would lose a distant relative only. 
None of the guests at that particular soirée were hurt seriously, 
but a cousin of the countess was killed.— 7rans/ations made for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





Instability of the French.—Jules Roche, in the Figaro, 
Paris, declares that France is slowly bled to death by her poli- 
ticians. He does not absolutely object to the election of officials, 
but thinks that they should, at least, remain long enough in office 


to learn something of the work required of them. He argues as 
follows: 


“During twenty-six years—September 4, 1870, to April 29, 1896— 
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France has had thirty-nine ministries. If we take into consid- 
eration the different departments of the administration, even a 
higher number is reached. The Minister of Finance, for in- 
stance, has been changed forty-seven times. I would like to know 
if such a condition of affairs would be tolerated in private life. 
Suppose we were to change as often the directors of a railroad 
company, or the Bank of France, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Bon 
Marché, or any other large business concern. Suppose we even 
did so only with some agricultural undertaking, or a country 
store, or a music-hall, what would happen? Within ten years 
such frequent changes would bankrupt the best business imagi- 
nable. Yet we allow such things to happen when not a private 
undertaking but a great country with 38,000,000 inhabitants and 
a budget of $1,000,000,000 is endangered, when its fleet, its army, 
its economical interests and its foreign prestige are at stake. 
France at present is forced to compete with the most powerful 
nations, whose strength makes them feared everywhere. These 
nations are ruled by the strongest and most skilful governments 
imaginable. Yet we know of nothing better on our side than to 
change thirty-nine times in twenty-six years the men whose bus- 
iness it is to look after our interests. Has ever a nation been so 
foolish?”—T7ranslated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





\ 


ENGLAND’S APPREHENSION AND ITS 
CAUSES. 


HE sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s reign finds 
England more powerful and more prosperous than at any 
time in her history. Her empire encircles the globe. Her public 
debt is rapidly decreasing, and there is a very satisfactory sur- 
plus, despite her increased armaments. Her fleet issoenormous, 
and withai in such good condition, that it is impossible to name 
three other powers whose combined naval strength could match 
Britannia’s squadrons. Her merchant ships have an unprece- 
dented monopoly of the world’s carrying trade, her factories are 
running over-time, and no foreign industry can afford to ignore 
the British middle-man, tho the most galling and humiliating 
rules have been established in order to brand everything foreign 
inferior to everything British. Yet, in spite of this evident 
prosperity and power, the British press all over the world is ex- 
tremely pessimistic. Continually the people of England are 
urged to learn the arts of war. The Speaker, London, cites the 
case of Greece as a warning, saying: “Greece, in fact, is learn- 
ing the horrible lesson of our day, that the optimist philosophers 
are fools, and that the people which will not organize itself on the 
theory that the world is governed by military force will sooner or 
later go under. We hope England will profit by the experience, 
but we have not muchconfidence.” And 7he Saturday Review, 
in an article on the same subject, says: 

“There are not a few who contend that we are not now organ- 
ized for war, and there are more who point to the folly of trusting 
too much to our volunteers, who have no due discipline, who 
have not such officers, as a rule, whom they can respect, and who 
are short even of the inferior article they do possess. We have 
also in the ranks of our battalions so many immature youths that 
no officer can feel confidence in their stedfastness at moments 
which have tried the nerves of veterans over and over again in 
military history.” 

The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, watching the march of events 
from afar, predicts that the summer will not pass without a fierce 
war in which England will have hard work to hold her own. Far 
and near one person is regarded as the special enemy of Great 
Britain, and that person is Emperor William II. of Germany. 
The Yokohama Gazette, while admitting that ridicule and abuse 
of the present German Emperor is pleasant reading, still warns 
its readers that he is not a man to be safely attacked, and ends a 
long article with the following sentence: “The Emperor of Ger- 
many will have to be reckoned with whether in Africa or Europe, 
and in the stirring developments that are pending it is not to St. 
Petersburg, Paris, or London that one must look for a clew, but 
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to Berlin.” Zhe Spectator, London, which has long been distin- 
guished for its bitter attacks upon the Emperor, says: 


“The German Emperor is credited with a project for uniting 
the whole Continent in a war with England, which—says one 
scribe supposed to be inspired—‘could afford to each power en- 
gaged a magnificent compensation.’ The league is to be for 
plunder. . . . Emperor William II. is almost as formidable an 
enemy as Napoleon, and we do not feel sure that he will not ulti- 
mately succeed in organizing a coalition of some kind the motto 
of which will be Delenda est Carthago. Let us hope that we 
may find a more fortunate Hannibal, and meanwhile let us see 
that every ship and every battery and regiment is not only exist- 
ing but efficient. We shall not have a long warning if a crisis 
comes.” 


Similar articles fill the columns of all the best publications of 
England in this year of jubilee, with variations more or less de- 
fiant. And it can not be denied that there is a deep aversion 
against England in Germany. The German press, affecting at 
first to ignore the insulting language of its English contempo- 
raries, has now become quite as abusive as the British papers. 
Headed by England’s inveterate enemy, Bismarck’s Hamburger 


’ Nachrichten, they ridicule the hope of the English that Emperor 


William may be influenced by the powerful phalanx of crowned 
ladies led by the Queen of Denmark and officered by the Queen 
of England and her daughter, the Emperor’s mother. The 
Reichsbote, the organ of the Prussian aristocracy, is half sorry 
that England and Germany have become enemies. The paper 
says: 

“Europe’s greatest danger is the increasing power of Russia, 
especially since Russia has been able to destroy England’s influ- 
ence in the near and far East. By nature England and Ger- 
many should be friends. Together they ought to stand against 
Panslavism. Unfortunately the selfish diplomacy of England, 
especially her colonial jealousy, has made an understanding 
with her impossible. Wherever Germany appears in Africa, 
England crosses her, and Germany can not afford to be so mag- 
nanimous as to assist England for the good of all, while England 
does as she pleases. Germany can be a friend to her friends 
only, and England will have cause to remember this some day.” 

This lets the cat out of the bag, and confirms the English sus+ 
picion that Germany has backed Russia in her opposition to Eng- 
land during the Balkan troubles in order to obtain Russia’s sup- 
port against England in the coming South Africantroubles. The 
Patriote, Brussels, even relates that Emperor William will pro- 
tect the Kongo State against British encroachments, and that 
Austria, France, and Russia will assist. The Pafrzote’s thoughts 
may be largely influenced by its wishes, but nobody in Europe 
doubts that the emperors of Russia, Austria, and Germany are 
determined to oppose England’s anti-Turkish policy to the last. 
The Kolnische Zettung, referring to the visitof Emperor William 
in Vienna, and the subsequent meeting of Emperor Francis 
Joseph with the Czar, declares that all jealousy between these 
crowned heads and their governments has vanished. It adds: 

“Germany and Russia are not competitors in any one question 
of the day. If they come to blows, it will be because Germany is 
bound toassist Austria. But Russia has shown, by her treatment 
of Greece, that she does not purpose to allow her good under- 
standing with Austria to become a thing of the past for the sake 
of the Balkan peninsula. Hence Germany can only applaud the 
friendship which has begun between the Emperor of Austria and 
the Czar.” 

The Austrian press expresses itself in much stronger terms. 
The Adendpost, Vienna, declares Austria and Russia “stand 
united against the power which seeks to disturb the peace of 
Europe by fanning discontent in the Balkans.” The Freze Presse 
is certain that the new coalition “can protect Turkey even if 
England should be joined by France and Italy.” The Nemzet 
asserts that the Hungarians, who formerly hated the Russians 
very much for their share in defeating Kossuth, “now do not 
object if Russia joins the Triple Alliance.” 
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But all this can not seriously threaten England. The balance 
of power is, so far as England is concerned, held by France, and 
the British press watches with undisguised dissatisfaction the 
growing intimacy between France and Germany. Chancellor 


Hohenlohe has lately visited Paris—to see his dentist, as the offi- 
cial report goes. The dentists who attend upon the Imperial 
family in Berlin are not skilful enough. The German Chancellor 
has also visited M. Hanotaux, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and the press in general refuse to believe that the two 
statesmen discussed nothing more serious than the state of the 
weather or the latest make of bicycles. The London 7zmes's 
Paris correspondent claims to have received the following infor- 
mation from a gentleman in high position : 


“What they talked about was the Transvaal. Germany, who 
considers that she can not be unconcerned in what happens be- 
tween England and the Transvaal, thinks that she can reckon on 
the cooperation of France in offering the Boers a moral support 
which will prevent them from submitting to England’s imperious 
will without resistance, and without being supported, if not suc- 
cored, from outside. . . . But if their action should be unsuccess- 
ful, Frat.ce thinks she can reckon on Germany, in exchange for 
her cooperation in the Transvaal, giving her cooperation in the 
Egyptian question. Thus England, if she escapes the pressure 
sought to be exercised on her in the Transvaal, will find herself 
confronted in Egypt by the same powers united by their action in 
regard to the Transvaal. The three powers will take revenge in 
Egypt for the rebuff to which they know they expose themselves 
in the Transvaal.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, which, despite its dissatisfac- 
tion with England’s South African policy, remains a stanch 
admirer of the Briton, hopes that England will learn the lesson 
conveyed by the dawnfall of Greece. It adds: 


“It seems to us that a coalition against England is in formation 
not unlike that created by Napoleon I., and that England assists 
in the work by estranging her friends and leaving her army in its 
present condition. We hope we are mistaken. Nothing more 
horrible could be imagined than a victory of the autocrats over 
free England and her noble people. For, after all, that people 
remains one of the wonders of the world, be its Government ever 
so blind, so foolish, and incompetent.”— 7ranslations made for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


IT will be remembered that two of the members of the English reform 
committee which headed the Johannesburg rebellion in December, 1895, 
refused to ask for a pardon, and have to remain in jail until the full limit 
of their sentence (two years’ imprisonment) has expired. Their martyr- 
dom is, however, light enough, according to the British agent’s report. Mr. 
Coningham Greene reports that Messrs. Sampson and Davis live in a sep- 
arate house within the prison grounds, have their own furniture, and get 
their meals sent from their club. 


THO somewhat late, the Peace Society has declared itself with regard to 
the Greek occupation of Crete, Dr. Evans Darby, on behalf of the English 
branch of this society, writes to the press as follows: 


“It is clear that the action of Greece in landing an army of invasion in 
Crete, under Colonel Vassos, is in direct contravention of a fundamental 
principle of international law. It is the assumption by Greece of a right 
which, the peace societies declare does not exist. Is it too much to ex- 
pect consistency from so-called leaders of public thought? The policy of 
grab is as reprehensible in the Levant as in the Transvaal ; what is wrong 
for others can not be right for Greece. Yet some of those who most em- 
phatically denounced the Beg og raid, and rightly, most loudly acclaim 
that of Colonel Vassos. That is ‘Greek heroism’ which the powers are 
wicked to oppose.” 


THE German papers assert that a strong colonial empire could be built 
up by Germany if she could possess herself of territory fitted to receive a 
white populatior. Our English contemporaries, however, are firmly con- 
vinced that the German emigrants would not people a colony, be it ever so 
healthy, unless it was freed from German tyranny. Referring to the 
speech of a Reichstag member, who remarked that ‘tenough Germans 
should be sent to South Africa to help our kinsmen and friends, the Boers, 
in their struggle against the English,”’ 7ke Spectatur says: ‘*The threat is 
not of much importance, as the last thing a German emigrant desires is 
control by the German Government, he greatly preferring the English or 
the American ; but it throws a certain light upon German policy. ‘IfI can 
get Holland,’ thinks William II., ‘I get ships, colonies, and commerce, avd 
South Africa.’ It is a far-reaching plan or dream.” TZ7he Handelsbiad, 
Amsterdam, does not believe that such hints from England will have the 
same effects as twenty years ago, when many Hollanders could be pet- 
suaded that Prussia had designs upon their independence. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE GARFIELD- 
CONKLING TRAGEDY. 


HEN the bitter controversy broke out between President 
Garfield and Senator Conkling, which was the direct 
cause of the termination of the latter’s political career and an in- 
direct cause of the former’s assassination, T. B. Connery was the 
managing editor of 7he Herald, of New York, which made 
itself, for the time being, the Senator’s organ. Mr. Connery’s 
account of the trouble is now made public (in Zhe Cosmopolitan 
for June), and contains many details that have never hitherto 
been given to the world. The opinion long ago reached in politi- 
cal circles that President Garfield was guilty of faithlessness in 
his treatment of Conkling, and that his course was dominated by 
Blaine’s influence, is confirmed by Mr. Connery’s account, as is 
also the further opinion, equally general, that Conkling’s imperi- 
ous and exacting nature made him an extremely difficult man to 
cooperate with except in the attitude of abject submission. 

Mr. Connery begins by recalling the fact that, upon arrest, 
Guiteau was found to have in his pocket a copy of 7he Herald 
with an article containing a severe arraignment of Garfield, which 
was marked, and which apparently had something. to do with 
Guiteau’s sense of grievance and his consequent desperate deed. 
It was in May, 1881, that Mr. Connery received a note from Conk- 
ling asking him to come to Washington for a personal interview. 
In responding, Connery at first found Vice-President Arthur alone 
in the Senator's rooms, who informed him that Conkling was about 
to make a public issue with Garfield, as he could no longer hon- 
orably escape from it. Said the Vice-President: “Garfield has 
not been square, nor honorable, nor truthful with Conkling. It is 
a hard thing to say of a President of the United States, but it is, 
unfortunately, only the truth. Garfield—spurred by Blaine, by 
whom he is too easily led—has broken every pledge made to us; 
not only that, but he seems to have wished to do it in a most 
offensive way.” 

What was wanted of Mr. Connery was a pledge that Zhe 
Herald would give the Senator its support. As Mr. Bennett’s 
whereabouts just then were unknown, Mr. Connery had te make 
the important decision himself, and he asked for the facts in the 
case. When Conkling returned, he was displeased over this hesi- 
tation and said: “Mr. Bennett did promise me 7he Herald's 
support before he went away—as solemnly as a man of honor 
could. You do not forget, I hope, that you too told me as much 
when you called upon me at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on my last 
visit to New York.” This Mr. Connery admitted, but still in- 
sisted on the facts, and Conkling then began the account, which, 
as he warmed up, developed into an impassioned oration two 
hours long, beginning with Judge Robertson’s “ base perfidy” at 
the previous national convention in abandoning Grant for Gar- 
field, and ending with Garfield’s nomination of Robertson asa 
“reward for treacherously betraying a sacred trust.” It was evi- 
dent, however, that Garfield and Robertson were, in the Sena- 
tor’s eyes, minor offenders compared to Secretary Blaine, who 
was held responsible for Garfield’s whole course in opposition to 
the “Stalwart” Republicans of New York State. Conkling read 
an editorial in 7e Tribune four months before (January 3, 1881), 
to show that Garfield’s “base ingratitude” had been long contem- 
plated. Mr. Connery proceeds with his account as follows : 


“Then the excited orator leaped to a point of far more impor- 
tance, namely, the alleged preelection agreement of Garfield in 
August, 1880, to defer to the New York Senators and the New 
York Republican state committee in the matter of New York 
federal appointments. Distinctly, clearly, such an arrangement 
had been made by Garfield himself at a conference at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at which he, Conkling, did not attend and to which 
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he had been no party. ‘How willing Garfield then was,’ Conk- 
ling sarcastically declared, ‘when everything looked blue and cer- 
tain defeat seemed to stare him in the face; how willing he was 
to concede anything and everything to the Stalwarts if they would 
only rush to the rescue and save the day !’ 

“T omit what Conkling said about his own efforts to elect Gar- 
field—how he made a very great sacrifice to do so, giving up bus- 
iness engagements of great value and importance to himself, in 
order to aid the party and work for its chosen standard-bearer. 
This has already been done elsewhere, very fully, and so I pro- 
ceed to other facts pointed out by Senator Conkling, beginning 
with his visit to Mentor, at Garfield’s request, in order to consult 
with the latter about the policy and appointments of the new 
Administration. 

“*T have never been able to understand,’ said the Senator, 
‘why this President so invited me. I left my business to visit 
General Garfield at his home in Mentor, relying upon the state- 
ment in his letter of invitation that he wished to consult with me 
about subjects relating to his policy, and, above all, New York 
interests. I felt it a duty to obey the invitation at whatever cost 
to my personal convenience.’ 

“Then he went on to state how, when he got to Mentor, he was 
amazed at the trifling and undecided manner of his host. It 
seemed that Garfield had called him all the way from New York 
only to tell him that, ‘for many reasons,’ he could not appoint 
Levi P. Morton Secretary of the Treasury, and that Judge Folger 
was not a man of piety. Some one—and Conkling’s lip curled 
disdainfully—some one had told him that Folger drank whisky 
instead of tea, like Garfield, and that he had heard that Folger, 
in other ways, was not a man of good character. 

“*T told General Garfield,’ said Conkling, ‘that I had always 
known Folger as a man of honor, and I asked him why Folger’s 
character was brought into question. Do you contemplate offer- 
ing him a Cabinet position? If such is your purpose, I would 
like to advise that the Treasury is the only post which would sat- 
isfy New York, and that our State would prefer to be passed alto- 
gether if it could not obtain the department to which its rank an | 
service entitled it.’ 

“Garfield evaded an answer to this question of the Senator, and 
invited the latter ‘to tea! tea! tea!’ Conkling thus repeated the 
word tea three times, but I could not quite decide from his man- 
ner whether the contemptuous reference to tea was meant as a 
reflection upon the Garfield hospitality, or was another sarcastic 
allusion to the talk about Folger’s habits. But that he felt most 
bitterly the disappointment of hopes raised by his summons to 
Mentor was quite clear.” 


A few months before the interview given above, says Mr. Con- 
nery, when Conkling and Grant were at Mentor, Garfield had 
hailed the Senator as his savior and had promised to do for him 
whatever man could do. Yet immediately after the interview 
given above, Garfield summoned Folger by wire and offered him 
the Attorney-Generalship. “Was it only to find out what I would 
like and then do just the opposite?” queried Conkling bitterly. 
Folger refused the office, and then Morton was offered the Navy, 
and Morton accepted at once. Conkling became furious and con- 
sulted with Arthur and John H. Starin. The latter went after | 
Morton and brought him to see Conkling, and he was prevailed 
on to withdraw his acceptance. But all these things, Conkling 
said, would have been overlooked had it not been for the appoint- 
ment of William H. Robertson, his bitterest political enemy in 
the State, as collector of the port of New York. Only forty-eight 
hours before this appointment Garfield invited Conkling to an in- 
terview, and mentioned his thought of Robertson for collector. 
Conkling objecting, the President assured him that he would take 
no further steps without consulting him. He requested the latter 
to see Senator Platt, Governor Cornell, and others, and prepare 
some plan of patronage that would be fair to both factions in 
New York. Conkling left in very good humor. But Blaine, 
hearing of the harmony arrangement, left his sick-bed and hur- 
ried to the White House to protest. Within forty-eight hours the 
nomination of Robertson was sent to the Senate, and the fight 
was on. Conkling’s friends in the Senate urged the withdrawal 
of the nomination, and Garfield was impressed by the powerful 
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opposition, part of it consisting of Postmaster-General James and 
Attorney-General McVeagh, in his own Cabinet. James sug- 
gested a new plan for healing the differences, and Garfield finally 
agreed to it. He even requested James to ask Conkling, Arthur, 
Platt, and McVeagh to come to the White House to arrange the 
conditions. They agreed, and all met at Conkling’s house. We 
quote again directly from Mr. Connery’s account: 


“They found Conkling waiting for them in one of his best 
humors, which were rather rare in those trying days. The Sena- 
tor saluted them cordially and asked playfully: ‘How are the 
envoys extraordinary to-night?’ 

““McVeagh answered for his companions that ‘the envoys were 
in happy spirits, as the conditions of peace were practically agreed 
upon and only a few minor points still remained to be discussed 
between the high contracting parties before the formal treaty 
could be drawn up and ratified.’ 

“**Tis well, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Conkling, still in a playful 
mood. 

“All were ready to start for the White House. Mr. Conkling 
had donned his light overcoat and was buttoning his gloves when 
a messenger boy arrived with a despatch. The Senator tore open 
the envelope and found the message to be in cipher. He pro- 
cured his code and began to translate it. The smile began to 
fade from his face as he read, until at length it was replaced by 
an angryfrown. The blood surged to his head and then receded, 
leaving him pale and stern-looking. In a moment he crushed the 
despatch in his hand and threw it disdainfully on the table. 
‘Gentlemen, I won't go!’ he exclaimed with decision. ‘I am no 
place-hunter, and I won’t go!’ 

“Arthur, Platt, James, and McVeagh ceased at once their 
laughing conversation and regarded the Senator with astonish- 
ment. Their glances plainly asked ‘what can be the matter now 
—what new development?’ 

“The despatch, whatever its purport, was evidently the cause 
of this peremptory refusal to keep the engagement with the Pres- 
ident. But what did it contain; by whom had it been sent? 
Conkling volunteered no explanation—he did not even assign the 
despatch as the cause of his suddenly declared resolution not to 
go to the White House. He simply and somewhat rudely re- 
peated his determination not to keep his appointment with the 
President, and tho everybody present endeavored to persuade 
him from such a sudden and deplorable change of attitude, which 
would be sure to reopen hostilities, his resolution remained un- 
shaken. 

“*T am no place-hunter, and I won’t go! I am no place- 
hunter, and I won’t go!’ was all he would say. 

“*Tf you will put that in writing, Senator Conkling, I will agree 
to make you President of the United States,’ said McVeagh, try- 
ing to relieve the tension by an attempted pleasantry. 

“But Conkling was not softened, and the two Cabinet officers 
left, leaving the senior Senator with Arthur and Platt. 

“James proceeded alone to the White House to report to the 
President the sudden and unexplained refusal of Conkling. He 
could not even apologize for the Senator’s extraordinary course. 
Disgusted and indignant, President Garfield said he had gone as 
far as any self-respecting man could go, seeking conciliation. 
He would make no further effort to placate this arrogant New 
York statesman. 

“*T must remember that I am President of the United States. I 
owe something to the dignity of my office and to my own self- 
respect, and you may say to this Senator that now, rather than 
withdraw Robertson’ s nomination, I will suffer myself to be 
dragged by wild horses.’” 


The fateful despatch was one from Governor Cornell recom- 
mending Conkling to desist from further opposition to Robertson's 
appointment. Conkling savagely resented it, and never forgave 
Cornell. The rest of the story is well known—the resignation, 
May 14, of Conkling and Platt, and their vain attempt to be re- 
elected in vindication of their course. Platt, by the way, had 
better reason for his resignation than Conkling had. He had 
given a secret pledge in writing (said to be in Whitelaw Reid’s 
possession now) to vote for Robertson’s confirmation, and the 


‘only way out of his embarrassment was to resign. 
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Mr. Connery follows his story with a few words on Conkling’s 
character, for which he has small admiration. He could, says 
Connery, descend at times to the pettiest means to gratify spite 
andenvy. If he possessed in any degree the virtue of gratitude 
Mr. Connery never saw evidence of it. He proceeds: 


““Somebody once said—I think it was Mr. Lawrence Godkin— 
that Roscoe Conkling was ‘the great American quarreler.’ No 
man ever received a title more richly deserved, for Conkling 
quarreled with every one with whom he ever got into close rela- 
tionship, except General Grant. He quarreled with Blaine; he 
quarreled with Ellis H. Roberts about a small matter, tho Roberts 
had made him Senator; he quarreled with President Hayes, at 
whose title he chose to sneer, tho he himself had been chiefly in- 
strumental in confirming that title through the electoral commis- 
sion; he quarreled with Governor Cornell because of his recom- 
mendation to confirm Robertson’s nomination—he called him the 
‘bloodless ingrate’ and ‘the lizard on the hill’; he quarreled with 
Platt because Platt favored Hiscock’s election as Speaker, the 
Platt had thrown up his commission as United States Senator 
rather than offend Conkling by voting for Robertson’s confirma- 
tion; he quarreled with his great friend, Chester A. Arthur, call- 
ing him the stalled ox of the White House when he became Presi- 
dent by Garfield’s assassination, because Arthur would not reopen 
a miserable controversy by removing Robertson from the collec- 
torship; and he quarreled with the late Jay Gould, to whom he 
had been indebted for favors, because Jay Gould, who then owned 
the New York Wor/d, permitted its editor to abuse him (Conk- 
ling) in its columns. ” 


The article closes with a description of this quarrel with Gould, 
and, at the same time, with Platt. Gould and Conkling met on 
Broadway in front of Platt’s express office. Conkling took Gould 
to task for The Wor/d’s course, and Gould retorted in kind: 


“From the window of his office in the United States Express 
building, Platt observed what was occurring, and hurried down 
to the street and to the rescue. He interposed pleasantly, advi- 
sing the two men that if they wished to continue their discussion 
they had better adjourn up-stairs to his office, where they could 
talk without having a crowd for an audience. Gould thanked 
Mr. Platt for his thoughtful suggestion, but Conkling resented 
the interference of his late colleague as an impertinence. He 
turned his batteries at once from Gould to Platt and let fly all the 
pent-up ire. At its conclusion Platt said to the millionaire : 

“*If you would like to come up-stairs to my office, Mr. Gould, 
you will be welcome. But as for you, sir (turning to Conkling), 
you may go to the devil !’” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Origin of the Word “ Hobo.” 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


Hobo is a common word among the Sioux or Dakota Indians. They use 
the word in referring to young men who have nothing to do, wkoride around 
nights singing and yelling simply to attract attention. An old chief will 
correct a son for any such tendencies by saying, ‘‘ You act like a hobo.” 
So I think the word originated with these people and has come to mean a 
rowdy in English. MARY C. COLLINS, 

ST. YATES, N. D. Missionary to Sioux Indians. 


Was Poe a Plagiarist ? 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In the article entitled ‘‘ Was Poe a Plagiarist?”” published in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST of May 22,I do not find any reference to what in my estima- 
tion is the most flagrant example of plagiarism in Poe's works. I allude to 
the poem entitled “‘ Alone,” beginning 


*“*From childhood’s hours I have not been 
As others were,’’—etc. 


Let any one who cares to verify this charge compare the poem above 
mentioned with the soliloquy of Manfred in Act II., Scene II., of Byron's 
well-known drama, beginning with the lines 


**From my youth upward 
My spirit walked not with the souls of men.” 


Poe’s poem is neither more nor less than a rimed version of this passage, 


without any credit being given to Byron. W. MURDOCH WILEY. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Review present 
analyses of business failures asthe feature of their 
reports for the week ending June s. Dun's Re- 
view sees a remarkable similarity in the course of 
production and prices now to that in 1879: 

“The statement that, except for the temporary 
depression in prices, the volume of busiuess trans- 
acted is now larger than it was in 1892—the year of 

reatest prosperity—has been questioned by some. 
But a comparison of prices this week in the lead- 
ing branches of manufacture not only confirms 
that view, but shows a remarkable similarity to 
the course of prices in the earlier months of 1879, 
when the most wonderful advance in production | 
and prices ever known in this or any other coun- 
try was close at hand. The key of the situation is 
the excessive production of some goods in advance 
ef an eupected tnavense in demand. ” 

The Course of Prices.—‘‘The only favorable 
features of trade are encouragement at the out- 
look for fall business and improvement in demand 
for and prices of iron and steei, Crops at the 
Southwest, particularly Texas, have improved 
with seasonable rains, and the prospect favors 
larger exports of wheat from the Pacific coast. A 
fairly satisfactory jobbing trade continues at lead- 
ing cities in Northwestern spring-wheat States. 
Business, as a whole, shows no pronounced activ- 
ity, and the tendency of funds is to accumulate. 
Eastern shoe factories have not received expected 
erders for fall delivery, and the cotton-goods mar- 
ket is depressed by the outlook for further restric- 
tion of output to prevent accumulation of stocks. 
Where the volume of business exceeds that of a 
year ago, as it does ina few lines, profits are fre- 
quently so reduced asto render this year’s move- 
ment less satisfactory. Orders for dry-goods, 
clothing, and shoes for nearby delivery have fallen 
eff. The anticipated midsummer industrial dis- 
turbances, particularly in iron and steel, promise 
to influence business unfavorably during the sum- 
mer months. Pricesof some of the more impor- 
tant staples continue the see-saw movement of re- 
cent weeks, with marked weakness in wool and 
lower prices for cotton goods, wheat and wheat 
flour, coffee,and petroleum; practically unchanged 
quotations for lumber, coal, print-cloths, cotton, 
pork and lard, and higher prices for iron, steel, 
corn, oats, sugar,and rosin.” —Bradstreet’s, June 5. 


Business Failures Analyzed.—‘'The statement 
ef failures in May by branches of business gives 
much encouragement. In amount of defaulted 
liabilities the month was the smallest since Sep- 
tember, 1895; in manufacturing liabilities the 
smallest since November, 1895, and in trading lia- 
bilities, the smallest except the last month since 
September, 1894. Failures of general stores have 
mot been as small in any other month as in May, 
1897 ; in only two months out of thirty-six have 
there been smaller failures in boots and shoes and 
miscellaneous trading, only four in books and 
hats, only five in groceries, and not one trading 
class in that month has reported failures larger 
than in half the preceding months, tho in furniture 
failures are rather numerous. In clothing manu- 
facture the month was the smallest except four 
eut of thirty-six, except five in chemicals, six in 
woolen goods, seven in machinery, lumber, and 
miscellaneous manufactures, and exceeded the 
average only in iron and cotton goods and earth- 
enware, owing to a few failures of exceptional 
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the free use of disinfectants. 
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The Best Investment 
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Send for information. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


In the World is Life Insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Offers every form of 
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ORDINARY BRANCH. 
$1,000 to $50,000. 
© Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly, weekly, at the lo- 
cal offices of the Company. 


Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





size. Nobody can mistake the meaning of such 
returns.”"—Dun’s Review, June 5. 


“* Bradstreet’s publishes to-day the results of the 
most important statistical investigation ever 
made concerning business failures in various lines 
of trade. It covers the past three years, and the 
summary of its results presents the total number 
of failures in lines of business in which there were 
ten or more annually during the three years 
named. Purely commercial enterprises, whole- 
sale and retail, are seen to furnish 70 per cent. of 
the business failures each year and manufacturing 
embarrassments about 20 per cent. Out of the 
increase of nearly 2,100 failures in 1896 compared 
with 1895, 1,135, Of more than one half, were of 
retail commercial concerns. The counting of the 
total number of individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions in business in 37 groups of the more impor- 
tant lines of trade is an unprecedented work. 
These totals constitute what may be termed the 
business population of the country in these lines, 
and permit, with the totals of failures in these 
lines, the calculation of the commercial death-rate 
in the departments or lines of business specified, 
This record shows that in 1896 77 out of every 1,000 
clothing concerns and 51 out of every 1,000 bicycle 
houses failed in business, the two lines having 


relatively the greatest commercial mortality 
last year. The rate throughout the country, in 
all lines, last year was 14 commercial deaths out 
of every 1,000 in business. Commercial failures 
were relatively most numerous after the two lines 
specified, among the manufacturers of or dealers 
in hats, furniture, glassware, dry-goods, notions, 
woolens, jewelry, lumber, and hardware. After 
that the rate of embarrassment approximated 
more nearly the normal,’’—Aradstreet’s, June 5. 


Canadian Trade.—‘t There is no material change 
in the general business situation throughout the 
Canadian Dominion, which continues checked in 
part by unseasonable weather. Collections gene- 
rally are unsatisfactory. There are 37 business 
failures reported from the Dominion this week, 
against 20 last week, 29 the week a year ago, and 


27 two years ago [Dun's Review; 32 to 29 last 
year]. otal bank clearings at Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Montreal, Hamilton, and Halifax show an 
increase of 5.6 per cent. for May, 1896, compared 
with the like total a vear ago, and of 2.4 per cent. 
in the first five months of the current year as 
compared with the like total last year.”"—rad- 
street's, June 5. 





For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. ANpReEws, late of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ A wonderful remedy which 
gave me most gratifying results in the worst forms of 





dyspepsia.”’ 
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Chautauqua... 


Health Best sanitation,ample o a for 
*exercise,gymnasium,outdoor games,etc 
In ‘ Schools, classes, lecture courses. 
telligence. discussions, library facilities,ete. 
Bea: Natural surroundings, art lectures and 
uty. exhibitions, classic music, literary in- 
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a. etc. sas 
s #12 ‘lubs for young and old, rece’ 
Sociabi ¢ tions, cntertaiainente. etc. r 
Recreati Amusements, illustrated lec- 
10M. tures, illuminations, fireworks, 
readings, etc. 
Reli ‘ The whole life dominated by a re- 
gion. ligious spirit which finds special 
expression in worship and sacred song. 
Do you not want these influences 
for yourself or your family ? 
W,A. DUNCAN, Sec.,Box 13, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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“Going to Europe” 
For a Musical Education is unnecessary. 
THE 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 
already the LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
is unsurpassed by any in the world. 

G.W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9, 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 








[ = $50 =) 
rawford 


Bicycles 


Not last year’s models, but the latest 1897 
improvements and equipment. Crawford 
quality and price are right. Agents wanted. 


Catalogues Free. 
THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 









Readers of Tur Lrrerary DiceEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Current Events. 





Monday, May 31. 
Memorial Day celebrations are held. . . . The 
battle monument at West Point is unveiled. . .. 
The House of Representatives holds a fifteen- 
minute session. .. . An earthquake shock is felt 
in Southern States. ... United States Judge 
Simonton decides against the dispensary law in 
Charleston, S. C. $4 
The Sultan agrees to renewal of armistice for 
a fortnight beginning May 20... . The Cuban 
General Alberto Rodriguez is reported killed. 


Tuesday, June 1. 


In the Senate the metal schedule is reached ; 
Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, denies connection 
with speculation in sugar stock. . . . The House 

asses the conference report on the sundry civil 
Bil; Speaker Reed’s policy is discussed. ... 
The Sultan withdraws his objections to the ap- 

ointment of Dr. James B. Angell as Minister to 
Farkey. ... John E. Searles is acquitted of con- 
tempt of the Senate sugar trust investigating 
committee by order of Judge Bradley, in the 
District of Columbia court. . The Chess 
match between members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the House of Commons results 
in a draw. ...The International Commercial 
Congress opens in Philadelphia. : 

General Miles arrives at Athens... . Captain- 
General Weyler issues a decree announcing mili- 
tary operations in Eastern Cuba, 


Wednesday, June 2. 


The Senate (alone in session) passes over half 
the metal schedule ; Mr. Tillman’s resolution for 
judicial inquiry into recent decisions against 
the South Carolina dispensary law is adopted. 
... President McKinley speaks at the inter- 
national commercial congress in Philadelphia. 
... The President nominates Miguel A. Otero 
for governor of New Mexico. James T. 
Lloyd is elected to Congress from the first Mis- 
souri district. 

Canovas del Castillo, the _—— Premier, 
tenders the resignations of the conservative 
cabinet to the Queen Regent ; the attitude of the 
Liberals made it impossible to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. . The British Bimetallic League 
meets in Manchester ; encouraging reports are 
made as to the future of the movement... . 
The French Government submits to the powers’ 
proposals on the subject of Cretan autonomy. 


Thursday, June 3. 


In the Senate Mr. Tillman tries to call up his 
sugar-investigation resolution ; the metal sched- 
ule is considered. .. . In the House Mr. Terry 
attempts to bring up the Cuban question ; the 
conference report on the Indian appropriation 
bill is agreed to. .. . Secretary Gage and Con- 
troller Eckels address the Maryland Bankers’ 
Association. . .. Itis reported and denied that 
the executive committee of the Citizens’ Union 
has decided to nominate Seth Low for mayor of 
Greater New York.... The Ohio supreme 
court decides the Torrens system of recording 
land titles unconstitutional. 

After a cabinet council in Madrid, the Queen 
Regent presiding, Sefior Canovas is asked by 
the Queen Regent to continue the Government 
until the crisis was solved; General Campos is 
summoned to Madrid. 


Friday, June 4. 


In the Senate (alone in session) the wood 
schedule of the tariff is reached ; the committee 
on interstate commerce reports Mr. Tillman’s 





No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 
besides. We'll send you the 


Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 








18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
100 SHORTHAND $3.00 


Full course 
Can be acquired in spare moments 


Indorsed by 0 RD Dr. I.K.Funk, Dr. 


Geo. F. Pen- tecost, D.D., and 
other well-known men. No books. Separate 
Lessons. 40 words per minute with first 


lesson with six hours’ practise. Send 
stamp for particulars. CHARLES F. YOUNG, 


wii course “Brooklyn, N.Y, MINUTE 


letters. 


NICE FOR HAIR AND SCALP. 


Noblesville, Ind. 
Dear Sir: Ihave used one of your Hair Brushes 


it is also very nice for the hair and scalp. * 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. H. WHEELER. 
NOT BEEN 


If You Doubt 


you are cordially invited to read the following authentic and unsolicited 
We have many thousand. They come every day. Everybody 
should use our Hair Brush. 


| 


and I find it to bea great thing to ease headache, | to relieve my headaches ina few moments. I have 
| used one for seven years, and would not be without 
| it. Yours truly, Mrs«T. J. HARPER, 


IT RELIEVES HEADACHE. 


Leipsic, O. 
Dear Sir: Your Electric Hair Brush never fails 





TROUBLED SINCE. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: I have 
used your Electric Hair 
Brush for the last year; 
before using it I had 
constant pain in the 
scalp night and day, 
and after using it a few 
weeks it all passed 
away, and I have not 
been troubled since; it F 
makes the hair very 
soft and glossy. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Mary Burcen. 


Free on Six 


CURES PAIN IN 
THE HEAD, 
Gorham, N. Y, 


Dear Sir: 1 was 
troubled with a severe 
ain in my head and 
eft temple, caused by 
sunstroke. I tried your 
Electric Brush, and it 
relieved me instantly. 
I bought one and have 
used it daily since. It 

benefited me greatly. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. THompson. 


NO BRUSH EQUAL TO IT. 
Natchez, Miss. 
Dear Sir: I have used your $3 Hair Brush for 
years and there is no brush equal to it. My hair is 
abundant and free from dandruff, and does not fall 
out. It is also glossy and nice. Yours truly, 
Miss ORLEAN Forpgs, 


Nervous Headache 
Bilious Headache 


soothes the weary brain. 








rush, $2. 





Dr 
tric Flesh Brushes, $3; Electric Insoles, 50 cents ; 
Electric Tooth Brush, 50 cts ; Hair Curler, 50 cents. 









Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE eyes. I bought one of 
in 5 = a 1 


Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp ! 


Promptly arrests premature grayness. Makes 
the hair grow long and glossy. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for six months; then, if not perfectly satis- 
fied that it isexactly what we claim it tobe, 
return it and your money will be refunded. 


No. 1 Hair Brush, $1. No. 2 Hair Brush, $1.50 
Prices Fo 3 Bar 3 


No. 5 Hair Brush, $3 


Quality the same in all; the price differs only according 
to size and power. 





CURES NERVOUS 
HEADACHE, 


Gorham, N, Y. 
Dear Sir: 1 was 
afflicted with nervous 
headache which caused 
me trouble with my 


your Electric Brushes, 
tried it, and found it 
relieved me. I contin- 
ued using it, and it not 
only relieved me, but 
has cured me of the 
trouble. 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. JAMES METCALF. 


Months’ Trial 


IT IS WITHOUT 
AN EQUAL. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed 
find $2.00, for which 
send me by return mail 
the Electric Hair Brush 
of that price. I have 
been using one of your 
hair brushes for several 
years, and consider it 
a very fine article, It 
has no equal. 
Yours truly, 
Gro. F. Payne. 


USED IT FOR YEARS. 


© Earlville, Ill. 
Dear Sir; Some years since, I used one of your 


Immediately 








No. 4 Hair Brush, $2.50 


Electric Hair Brushes, and was much pleased with 
it. Inow want one for my daughter, whose hair is 
falling out badly. Please find enclosed 1,10. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASS’N, Room 16, 846 Broadway, New York City. 


Yours truly, Mrs. W, R. Mann. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush is for sale at all drug and dry goods stores. Ask for Dr. 
Scott’s ; take no other; see that name is on the box, or we will send on approval, postpaid, on receipt of 
price and ten cents for postage, and if you are not well satisfied with your bargain, write us and we will 
return the money. We refer you to the publisher of this paper, or to the Commercial Agencies as to our 
responsibility. “ THE DOCTOR’S STORY,” a valuable book, sent on request. 


. Scott’s Electric Corsets, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 and $3: Electric Belts, $3, $5, $10: Electric Safety Razor, $2; Elec- 
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bill touching state control of liquors. . .. Presi- 
dent McKinley nominates Ellis H. Roberts, of 
New York, United States Treasurer, and Con- 
rad N. Jordan, Assistant-Treasurer at New York 
(reappointment). .. . A mob lynches a negro at 
Urbana, Ohio, after militia had killed and 
wounded several men.... The Illinois legisla- 
ture passes the Allen street-railway bill. ... 
The elaware constitutional convention ad- 
.journs; the new constitution takes effect June 
10, 


Herr von Tausch, on trial in Berlin for trea- 
son, perjury, and forgery, is acquitted ; his fel- 
low prisoner, Baron von Luetzow, is convicted. 
It is reported in Paris that serious dissensions 
exist in the French Cabinet. 


Saturday, June 5. 


The Senate (alone in session) reaches the sugar 
schedule ; the lumber schedule is passed over. 
. . . The President makes a number of consular 
and army nominations. 

The Irish National League passes a resolution 
calling on Irishmen to refrain from taking part 
in Queen Victoria’s jubilee....M. Gerault 
Richard, a socialist, wagejected by force from 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and a great 
uproar resulted, 


Sunday, June 6, 


Baccalaureate sermons are preached at many 
colleges. Francis Schlatter, the Denver 


fasting in the mountains of New Mexico. 

The Queen Regent of Spain confirms Sefior 
Canovas in power. . . . It is reported that armed 
Bulgarian bands have crossed the Turkish 














frontier... . Two French deputies fight a duel 
at Paris. 


$e Healer,” is said to have been found dead from 
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Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new botanic 
discovery, Alkavis, which proves a specific cure 
for diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, or 
disorder of the Kidneysor urinary organs. It is 
now stated that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for malaria. 


| Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 


in four weeks Alkavis cured him of kidney and 
bladder disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. 
Thomas M. Owen, of West Pawlett, Vt., gives 
similar testimony. Many ladies also testify to 
its wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 
liar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure Co., 
of 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiGeEsT who is a sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company. and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful curative power. 


Readers of THE LireRaRy Diuzst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











Vol. XV., No. 7] 
PERSONALS. 


**THE WILD RIDER OF THE SIERRAS.”*—Such is 
the popular title bestowed on Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
the moderator who presided over the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Eagle Lake, Ind., this year. 
From a character sketch in the Chicago 7imes- 
Herald the following details are taken: 

To Presbyterians Doctor Jackson is the rough 
heroic figure of thecentury. Heisthe pioneer of 
the church, the man who has done more riding 
for Christianity and who has won more fights for 
Presbyterianism than any other member of the 
church. He is of the militant type. No minister 
in the church can show such a record as can 
Doctor Jackson. He has organized hundreds of 
churches. In some cases the seed has fallen on 
barren rock and after a brief season of bloom has 
perished in the burning sun. But a hundred 
churches, some of immense influence, flourish ex- 
ceedingly, owing only a large debt of gratitude 
to the wild rider of the Sierras. Afoot, on horse- 








Registered Trade Mark. 


HEMMED HUCKABACK 
TOWELS 


“or summer use are shown at 


“The Linen Store” 


in large variety, both of size and 
quality, at 1.50, 2.00,. 2.50, and 
3.00 per doz. Very exceptional 
value is also offered in Hem- 
stitched Huckaback towels of 
generous size, at $3.00 per dozen. 
All pure linen. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a sure 
specific cure for Asthma and Hay-fever is found 
in the Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery 
from the Congo River, West Africa. Many 
sufferers report most marvelous cures from its 
use. Among others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, 
Editor of the Farmer's Magazine, and Rev. J. 
L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
\ears’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie down 
at night in Hay-fever season for fear of choking, 
and Mr. Combs was a life-long sufferer from 
Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, 
writes that for eighteen years he slept propped 
up ina chair, being much worse in Hay-fever 
season, andthe Kola Plant cured him at once. 
It is truly a most wonderful remedy. If youare 
a sufferer we advise you to send your address to 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE LITER- 
ARY DicesT who needs it. All they ask in re- 
turn is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 
and you should surely try it. 
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W HUNTERSTON HALL 


FORMERLY .. .. 
HOTEL NETHERWOOD 


An ideal health resort and fami 
hotel, only 45 minutes from New Y 
and 90 minutes from Philadel — 
the New Jersey Central R.R. Pure 
uitoes, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery. vely roads for ridi 
driving, and cycling. Stabling for 
horses, large airy rooms with eleva- 
tor, tiled floors and all first-class accom- 





modations. Moderate pri Trains 
every hour. Tomteted with the ci 


of Plainfield by electric cars every 
minutes. Resident physician in the 


Address, HERBERT I, HALL 
MANAGER 


Netherwood, N. J. 








back, any way to get there, he went and left a 
trail of Presbyterianism behind him in the West. 
Dr. Jackson was born at Minaville, N. Y., in 


1834. He was graduated from Union College in 
1855, and from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1858. He was ordained in the same year and chose 
Texas as his field. His wife went with him, but 
he wassoon taken away from Texas and sent to 
western Wisconsin to build up the church there. 
During a part of 1863 he served under the Christian 
commission in the army hospitals in Tennessee 
and Alabama. His rough riding for Christianity 
came later. In 1870 he was given charge of nearly 
everything between the Mississippi and the setting 
sun. He wasappointed superintendent of missions 
for Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Utah. All he could do then was to engage 
three missionaries to help him. He guaranteed 
their support out of his own means. Within a 
year he had tenin the field besides himself, and 
all were paid. His field was widened shortly 
afterward, for he was made superintendent of 
missions from Nebraska to Nevada and from 
Canada to Mexico. This was a big commission, 
but the presbytery knew its man. 

During the period of his work in the West Dr. 
Jackson traveled 605,000 miles in whatever way he 
thought best and quickest in the cause of the 
church. It is said of him that while he was riding 
across the prairie he found a woman whose grand- 
mother had been a Presbyterian. He organized 
her into a Presbyterian church, and then rode on 
his way. 

Early in the eighties he was sent to Alaska, and 
was the first missionary to make his appearance 
there. Here he developed the talents of the 
statesman and the civil economist. He had a 
fight on his hands immediately with the corrupt 
officials. He found no sort of government in 
Alaska, and started to lay the beginnings of ad- 
ministration. He was made United States agent 
for education in the far Northern territory and 
went to work at once. The Alaskans could not 
get enough toeat. So Dr. Jackson started in to 
feed the natives and then to convertthem. He 
imported domesticated reindeer from Siberia, 
leased them to substantial residents of Eskimo 
villages on condition that a certain number 
should be returned to the Government, leaving a 
margin with increase for the use and support of 
the lessees. In spite of native superstition the 
plan issaid to be successful in meeting the prob- 
lem, which appeared to be that of starvation. Dr. 
Jackson’s election to what is considered the high- 
est honor in Presbyterianism is deemed a reward 
of merit. 





SOUND ADVICE! 


Cravel by the Norwich Line 


The direct and comfortable route to New 
London, Watch Hill, Block Island, and the 
famous watering places of Long Island Sound. 

Steamers ‘‘City of Lowell,” ‘‘City of Wor- 
cester,” from pier 40, North River, 5:30 P.M. 
week days, connecting at New London with 
steamers for the Sound Resorts, and trains on 
the New England and Central Vermont Rail- 
roads for the North and East. Staterooms, 
$1,00, $1.50, and $2.e0. Cabin berths free. 
Meals on the European plan. 


GEO. W. BRADY, Sup't, W. R. BABCOCK, @. P. A., 
Pier 40, North River, New York. Boston. 





The Rutland Railroad. 


The direct through Car Line between New York and 
Lake Champlain and Green Mountain Resorts. 

Send 12 two cent postage stamps for copy of large illus- 
trated Summer Book “ Heart of the Green Mountains.” 
H. A. HoncGe, Traffic Manager; E. B. ALpricn, Gen'l 
Pass'r Agent, Rutland Vt. 





Phaetons, Buggies 
Carriages, Traps, \\ XC 
Harness, _& Bs 
Saddles, AX 


as (i ‘ Fr Max es 
30 Per Cent Saved 
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SS 

Wee 
Vehicles, 310 to $300. Harness, to $100, 
All work guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval. Write for our new Lllust. Catalog. showing all 
the latest designs and prettiest styles. Our goods re- 
ceived highest awards, World’s Fair & Atlanta Expo. 
Alliance Carriage Co., 256 Court St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE 


MUSKOKA 


AND 


MIDLAND LAKES 
RESORTS 


Reached only by the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


Is the Paradise for not only Hunters, Fishermen, 

and Canoeists, but also those in search of health, 

where comfort and pleasure can be obtained eco- 
nomically. 

The Woodland and Lake Scenery would satisfy 
the most critical Tourist. 

Camping Outfits can be purchased very cheaply, 
or Guides. thoroughly acquainted with this region, 
fully equipped for camping, can be secured readily. 

Parties can be furnished with names of Guides, 
and by communicating with them, make all neces- 
“7 “emer advance. 

The following Fish and Game, in season, are to 
be found in abundance. the variety of which is not 
surpassed by any sporting region in the World : 

Fish.—Bass, Pickerel, Brook Trout. Lake Trout, 
Whitefish, Perch, Sunfish, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, 
Catfish, Herring, and Muscalonge. 

Game.— Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Pigeons, 
Ducks, Geese, Plover, Bear, Woodcock, Snipe, 
Grouse, and Moose. 

A few of the other Principal Resorts: An- 
droscoggin Lakes, the White Mountains, the 
Salmon Resorts of Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia. Lake St. John Region, the River 
St. Lawrence, the Thousand Islands. 


For descriptive book showing routes and rates, apply to 
M. C. Dickson, D. P. A., Toronto, Ont.; D. O. Pass, D. P.A., 


Montreal, P. Q.; L. B. Morrow, C. P. A., Chicago, LIL; R. 
McC, SmitH, 8. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 
Cnas. M. Hays, Gro. B, REEVE, W. E. Dav, 
General Manager, Gen. Traffic Manager, G. P.& T. A., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


FRANK P. Dwyer, E. P. Agent, 273 Broadway New York. 





A Prize For Every Competitor. 


It is unusual, to say the least, to enter a prize con- 
test with the absolute certainty of being a winner. 
But this is the remarkable feature of THe Voice 
grand prize contest. An elegant 1897 “Firefly ” 
will surely be given to every person who sends 50 
new Voice subscriptions. 355 additional cash prizes 
will be given to those who secure the largest lists of 
subscriptions. Send at once for particulars. 

The Voice Bicycle Department, 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 206. 
By IsIDOR GROZ, HARLSTADT. 


Black—Eight Pieces. 


K on Q3; Kts on K sq, Q6; Rson K Bs and 7 
Ps on K Kt 3, Q B4 and 5. 























White—Five Pieces. 
K on Q 8; Q onQsq; B on K Kt3; Kt on K3, 
K Kt s, 
White mates in three moves. 


ERRATUM. 


Dr. Dalton's second problem, 203, is a three- 
mover. We supposed that our solvers would have 
seen the error, but several have written concern- 
ing it. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 202. 


We give only the first move, K—R 7, to allow 
those who did not send the solution the pleasure 
ef discovering how White wins. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; [the Rev. W. F. Furman, Providence, 
R. 1.; R. J. Moore, Riverton, Ala.; Mrs. Wright, 
Tate, Ga.; R. D. Tompkins, St. Louis; the Rev. 
H. W. Knox, Belmont, N. Y.; N. Hald, Donnebrog, 
Neb.; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.;G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg ; R. W. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 


R. D. Tompkins and F. L. Hitchcock send cor- 
tect way of doing No. 200. j 


The Correspondence Tourney. 


We have received a number of suggestions from 
those playing in the Tourney, and we have 
decided to amend our former rules as follows: 

1. Players will be divided into eight sections, 
two of four players, and six of five players 
Members of each section to play one game with 
every other member of the same section. Two 
games to be played simultaneously. 

2. The eight winners will play a final round for 
the championship. 

3. In regard to time-limit: Forty-eight hours 
will be allowed between receiving and posting 
reply, Sundays excluded. 

We desire to have the Tourney arranged in the 
best way for the convenience of the players, and 
to expedite the play as far as possible, and we 
hope that the above rules will meet with the ap- 
proval of those interested, and that you will co- 
operate with us in trying to make this, our first 
Tourney, a success. 


‘The International Match. 


HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES vs. HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


This match was played by cable on May 31, and 
resulted in a tie, America winning 2; England, 2; 
Draw t. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote acted as umpire for his 
countrymen, John Hay, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, acting in a like capacity for the Ameri- 








cans. The referee was Ladislaus Hengelmuller 
von Hengervar, the Minister from Austria-Hun- 
gary. Before the match began the following mes- 
sages were sent and received : 


“To the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington :—I am glad to hear that the 
friendly contest is about to begin between the two 
Houses, and trust that itis the most serious con- 
flict in which they will ever meet. 

““W.C. GULLY, Speaker.” 


“To the Speaker of the House of Commons :— 
Thanks for your friendly message. Please con- 
vey tothe players my regret thatI can not send 
them my best wishes now, met Fg ode o do so always 
hereafter. EED, Speaker.’ 


To His Excellency Sir Julian Pauncefote.— 
Cordial greetings and sincere wishes for a well 
fought game and a righteous victory for the best 
side. OHN Hay.” 


To His Excellency the Hon. John Hay:—My 
sincere thanks for your kind greetings. I cordial- 
ly reciprocate the sentiments ee in your 
friendly message. AUNCEFOTE.” 


At 1.30 P.M. the drawing for play showed the 
following result : 


Board 1—Plunkett, British, White; Pearson, 
North Carolina, Black. Board 2—Shafroth, Color 
ado, White; Parnell, British, Black. Board 3— 
Strauss, British, White ; Bodine, Missouri, Black. 
Board 4—Plowman, Alabama, White; Atherley- 
Jones, British, Black. Board 5—Wilson, British, 
White; Handy, Delaware, Black. 

The final score stood : 

Plunkett vs. Pearson, England. 

Shaforth vs. Parnell, America. 

Strauss vs. Bodine, America. 

Atherley-Jones vs. Plowman, England. 

Wilson vs. Handy (drawn). 


The United States Championship Match. 
EIGHTEENTH GAME, 
Ruy Lopez. 


SHOWALTER. PILLSBURY. | SHOWALTER. PILLSBURY. 
White. _— White. Black. 
rP—K4 P— 2r an B4 a _ _ 
22 


2 Kt—-K’ B3 Kt_0'B 3 
3 B—Kts5 Kt—B3 3 RQea ( Bx Ki 


4 Castles Ktx P 4RxB P—R 3 
5P—Q4 Kt—Q 3 on B—B 4 R—K sq 
6 B—R4 P—K 5 26 P—Kt —Kt 3 
7R—Ksq B—K2 27 P— Kt 4 B—Kt : 

8 Kt—K ;, Castles 28 Bx , xB 

9 Kt—Q B3P—B3 (a) |29 P—Kts xP 

1o B—Kt 3ch K—R sq 30 Rx P P—Q Kt 3 


11 o Kt6ch Px Kt 


—O K in 
uP m4 4 eB? 





—Kt4 P—B,4(c) 33 PxP QxP 
m3 a —K sq 34 Q—K 3 —Kt 5 ch 
—R 4 35 K—B sq ie 
oO: —R 5 36 K—Kt 2 6 
—QBs kK — 37 R-Q 5 OxP’ 
38 5- 2 
i BRS BS 39 Q—Kt 5 cE x26 
—B 1 5. x B 40 Px xP (g) Q—B 8 mate. 
oR P x t 2 


Notes by Pilisbury and Showalter. 


(a) Varying from all the play of previous games. 


[June 12, 1897 


MANHATTAN. FRANKLIN. 


> 14 UME, viiacomens 14 


The third annual match was played on Monday, 
May 31; both clubs presenting probably the strong- 
est teams that could be selected, as follows: 


MANHATTAN. FRANKLIN. 
L. Schmidt, G. Voigt, 
E. Delmar, A. K. Robinson, 
A. B. Hodges, D. Stuart, 
N. Jasnogradsky, G.C. Reichhelm, 
W. M. De Visser, F. A. Kaiser, 
. G. Baird, J. P. Morgan, 
. Davidson, W. P. Shipley, 
. M. Hanham, C. T. Newman, 
. Simonson, M. Morgan, 
A. Vorrath, E. S. Maguire, 
E. e Isaacson, S. W. Bampton, 
i? Halpern, ‘ Elson, 
Lipschutz, .K. Young. 
J. W. Showalter. E. Kemeny 





Atir P.M., the hour of closing the match, only 
seven games were finished, Franklin winning two, 
and five Draws. Six games were adjudicated on 
Monday night by Mr. Steinitz, the referee, giving 
the Manhattan 4; Franklin 4; Drawss5. The Elson- 
Halpern game was not decided at the hour of 
writing. Mr. Steinitz had the analyses of both 
parties under examination. The Franklin player 
has a good position and is a Pawn ahead. Thus 
Philadelphia can do no more than draw. 


The following table shows the result: 


Schmidt vs. Voight, Draw. 

A. K. Robinson vs, Delmar, Manhattan. 
Hodges vs. Stuart, Manhattan. 
Reichelm vs. Jasnogradsky, Franklin. 
De Visser vs. Kaiser, Manhattan. 

J. P. Morgan vs. D. G. Baird, Franklin. 
Davidson vs. Shipley. Drawn. 

Newman vs. Hanham, Drawn. 
Simonson vs. M. Morgan, Franklin. 
Maguire vs. Vorrath, Drawn. 

Isaacson vs Bampton, Drawn. 

Elson vs. Halpern. 

Lipschutz vs. Young, Manhattan. 
Kemeny vs. Showalter, Franklin. 


The first game finished was between M. Morgan, 
of the Franklin, and Dr. Simonson, of the Man- 
hattan. The game was even up to Black’s 20th 
move, when he sprung a trap which demoralized 
the Doctor and caused him to resign. Here are 
the moves: 


French Defense. 
GAME NO. 9. 


DR. SIMONSON. MR. MORGAN. |DR. SIMONSON. MR. MORGAN, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 3 1r1Ktx Kt QxKt 
zP—Q4 a | 12PxP BxP 

3Px Px 13 Kt—Kt3 B—Ke 
4Kt—KB3Kt—KB3 [14 Kt—Q4 B—Kt3 

5 B—Q3 B—K 2 15 B—B Q—Q 3 

6 Castles B—K Kt 5 16P—K B3 B—Qsq 
7P—QB3 QKt—Qz |17K—Rsq B— t3 





8 Q Kt—Q 2 Castles %BxB BPx 
—Be2 P—B4 19 B—K — _ 
t—Ks5 B—R,4 20 Q R— k sq 





(b) This sacrifice leads to most complicated vari- 
ations. The result a Ee to indicate it 
unsound. Instead 11 Kt x QP x Kt; 12 Ktx P, 
Kt x Kt; 13 R x Kt, B—B 4, leads to about an 

equality. 


(c) The only defense. If 12 Kt—B 2; 13 Qx Kt P, 
Q—K sq ; 14 Kt—Q 5, threatening also R x P with 
a winning attack. 


(d) If 13 Q—R 3 ch, B— -R 5; 14 P—Kt 3, Ktx QP, | 
and must obtain a winning game. 





(e) Simplest and best; remaining eventually a 
Pawn ahead. A hazardous and doubtful defense 
would arise from 16 Kt—K oi ; 17 Kt—B4, Q—R2; 
18 R—K 3, F—Q 3; 19 R—R 3, P—K Kt 4; 20 P— 
Kt 3, etc. 


(f Allowing an unfavorable exchange. Playing 
~ Bishops of different color by Kt—B 4 was 
tter. 


(g) Of course an oversight, but Black ought to 
win with care. 


New York vs. Philadelphia. 


It is an admitted fact that the Manhattan Chess- 
Club, of New York City, and the Franklin Chess- 
Club, of Philadelphia, are the leading clubs of the 
United States, and can furnish the strongest teams; 
hence, the annual match between these clubs is of 
great interest. These clubs are so very evenly 
matched that in the two previous matches the 
scores were: 





The Doctor evidently did not aetna the 
giving of Rook for ogee for he (21) snapped the 
R with R. The force of the play dawned upon 
him when Mr. Morgan (a1) played Kt—K Kt 5s, 
winning a piece. 


Chess-Nuts. 


The Tschigorin-Schiffers match has been quite 
a one-sided affair. Tschigorin wins with a score 
of seven to one, and six Draws. 


The International Tournament in Berlin has 
been postponed until September. It is stated on 
good authority that both Pillsbury and Steinitz 
will enter. 


The New York State Chess-Association will hold 
its midsummer meeting at Thousand Islands be- 
ginning on August 2. The chief event will be the 
contest between the Chess-Associations of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Six to eight men will 
represent each State. 


On June 2, in the Washington Chess-Club, Pills- 
bury played simultaneously thirty games of Chess, 
and six of Checkers, against the best players of 
Washington. After five hours, the last game was 
finished. Pillsbury won twenty-seven games of 
Chess, and four of Checkers, and lost only one 
game of Checkers; the others were Draws. 
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be sure, batt it is well merited.” 
The FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary Wie = ALE 


Over 240 Eminent Editors and Spe- When You se TDR 


cialists Made It. Contains 301,865 
cabularly Terms, 750° More than baa 

Stockings or Gloves bearing 
the above Trade-Mark 
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Million Dollars to Produce. . 


NEW FEATURES ADDED 


NEW EDITION of theStandard Diction- 
ary, known as ‘“‘The Standard Dictionary, 
and Atlas of the World,” includes 
much new matter of great value in addition to 





can be had enty in the elegantly bound aub- 
Srbtsheitioninio: =” that as long as a thread 


| ATLas OF THE WoRLD, containing eighty- 
it pages of large, full and double-page 
ted in oe oe marginal indexes. 

A ConpEnsep CycLopep14, being a descriptive 
compendium of the various countries; present- 
pa es rical, political, and commercial infor- 
ma 

PERMANENT CanenparR; PorTrarTs oF Ept- 
Tors. A perfect calendar ee, in-the 


of the goods remains, 
just so long will that 
thread be black—not a 
faded, washed-out gray- 


use. ‘The portraits of 14 of F214 of the tal of 3 27 edi black, but the same stain- 
Standard Dictiovary ae less, brilliant black that 
” Intyol In 2 vols. 


was a feature of the orig- 
inal fabric. 


HERMSDORF VALUE 


is the recognized synonym 
for the standard quality 
of fast-black dye. 
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The Kew Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations 
with Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of 
Concordance. An Appendix Contain- 
ing Proverbs from the French, Ger- 
man, and Other Modern Foreign Lan- 
guaces, Each followed by its lish 
ransiation, Alsoa Full List of Latin 
Law Terms and Their Translations. 
Highly Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison General Horace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goidwin Smith 
“By long odds the best book of quota- 
‘ens tn oneness” "New York Hi Herald. 


Handsome Cover Des by Geo 
Wharton Edwards — 


8vo, 1205 Pages, Prices (All Net): 


Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half M 
onraims “$10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00” American Bureau of Louis Hermsdorf, 


English Synonyms 78 & 80 Walker St., New York. 
Antonyms and Prepositions 
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penny wise and 
pound foolish by buying 
the “just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
called White Lead,’ or other 
\substitutes for Pure White Lead. 

Tn painting, the cost of labor 
so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
rial that the best only should be 
The dest is Pure White 
Lead (see list of brands which are 
genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 


ey : ing National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ies By using Nat : ] hi : 
RN FREE = .: information an (card owing samples of colors fee: 
. also cards showing welve houses erent painted in 
\ Ys various styles or pA. cow va of shades forwarded upon application. 

) . 
NN National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful lakes, 
rivers, and brooks, filled with the greatest variety of 
fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where game 
of all kind is to be found. 

This wonderful regi 


New York Central ; from Montreal by the New York 
Central ; from Boston by a through car over the Bos- 
ton & Albany, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral; from New York by the through car lines of the 
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A Remedy For 
Rheumatism. 


A PHYSICIAN WRITES : 

Dear Sirs:—An old friend of mine 
handed me a couple of small vials of your 
Tartarlithine some time ago and I tried it 
on myself, having suffered from Rheu- 
matism for several years. I assure you I 
was so pleased with its effects that I pro- 
cured a full size bottle, and since taking 
it I have been entirely free from Rheu- 
matism during the past year. I also 
observed that it is not surpassed by any 
other preparation as a PROMPT and 
EFFICIENT diuretic ; besides it is pleasant 
to administer. Please send me a few 
bottles for use among my patients afflicted 
with Rheumatism. 


Pamphlet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


95 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for 





The Tartarlithine Co. 
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